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BEAUMARCHAIS AND “THE LOST MILLION.” 


A CHAPTER OF THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


BY CHARLES J. STILLE. 





SUSANNE. 
Quant & la politique? 
BEGEARRS, 
Ah! c’est l’art de créer des faits, les évé et les h ; 


Vintérét est son but; l’intrigue son moyen; toujours sobre de 
vérités, ses vastes et riches conceptions sont un prisme qui éblouit ; 
aussi profonde que |’Etna, elle brile et gronde longtemps avant 
d@’éclater au-dehors, mais alors rien ne lui résiste; elle exige de 
hauts talens; le scrupule seul lui peut nuire; c’est le secret des 
négociateurs.— 
La Mére Coupabdle : 
Drame par Beaumarchais, 
Acte IV., Seéne IV. 
I. 


There are few persons in modern time whose career has 
given rise to criticism of such an opposite character as that 
of Beaumarchais. He was, as all agree, a very considerable 
personage in France in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
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century, but how far he was a charlatan, and how far in his 
various enterprises he was a true and honest man, it is not 
easy to decide. He was the greatest dramatic author of his 
day, in the sense that he wrote a comedy (Le Mariage de 
Figaro) which did more to open men’s eyes to the monstrous 
evils of the government under which they lived than any 
other literary work of the time; he was, besides, a secret 
diplomatic agent employed by two Kings of France in 
negotiations of the utmost delicacy, which, in order that 
they might reach a successful issue, required that absolute 
confidence and trust should be placed in his secrecy and 
honor (a trust which, we ought to say, seems never to have 
been misplaced). He was the hero of many lawsuits, which, 
owing to their connection with the general politics of the 
time, and to the brilliant way he managed them, gave him 
a European reputation; yet he had been condemned by 
the Parlement de Paris to an infamous punishment for hav- 
ing produced in one of these lawsuits a receipt or discharge 
of a debt which that Court had pronounced supposititious, 
while by his keen satire of existing abuses he was thought 
by not a few, including the King, to be really undermining 
the foundations of the throne which he was professing to 
serve. To many he seems only a vain, ever active, un- 
scrupulous intriguer, employing without hesitation lying 
and mystification whenever necessary to accomplish his 
object, which is assumed to have always been his self-ad- 
vancement, and the gratification of an inordinate vanity for 
making himself talked of. By others, he is thought chiefly 
responsible for the success of two revolutions,—that of 
France, by holding up in the full light of day before the 
average Frenchman monstrous evils which had never be- 
fore been so vividly portrayed, and that of America, by the 
energy which he exhibited in supplying us with arms and 
clothing for an army of twenty-five thousand men, supplies 
which, we must admit, were essential to our military success 
against Great Britain. In France, in the highly feverish 
condition of things which existed just before the outbreak 
of the Revolution, he was undoubtedly one of the foremost 
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leaders of public opinion, his denunciation of practical 
abuses, which every one recognized, reaching classes of 
the people wholly unaffected by the humanitarian doctrines 
of Diderot and Rousseau; and for his aid to America in the 
hour of her sorest need, whatever may have been his motive, 
or however questionable may have been some of his pro- 
ceedings, we should never cease to be profoundly grateful. 
To his special power as a literary man in France at this 
time no one is a more competent witness than M. Taine, 
and he says, “It was necessary for the promoters of the 
Revolution to enforce the doctrine of the philosophers with 
brilliancy, with wit, and with a certain gayety of style and 
manner which would create public scandal. This Beau- 
marchais did in Le Mariage de Figaro. He exhibited a 
faithful picture of the ancien régime before the chiefs of the 
ancien régime. He used the stage as the place where a 
political and social satire would be most effective. He 
fixed publicly on each abuse a placard which told of its 
peculiar infamy. In short, he portrayed by a few bold 
touches a living picture, reproducing in the most telling 
way the complaints of the philosophers against the state 
prisons, against the censorship of the press, against the 
scandalous sale of public offices, against the privileges of 
birth and rank, against the arbitrary power of the minis- 
ters, and against the incapacity of the men who then held 
office.” (L’ Ancien Régime, 360.) 

To this man our forefathers were told in the early days 
of the Revolution to look for succor and safety. The more 
they heard about him the more completely did his position 
seem a mystery and riddle to them. To their sober and 
practical minds it was hard to conceive of him as a benefi- 
cent fairy who, unsolicited, was willing to send us millions 
of dollars’ worth of the supplies we most needed to carry 
on the war, and who, as they were told by Arthur Lee, the 
earliest American commissioner in Europe, never suggested 
that he was to be paid for them, but merely hinted that it 
would be well for Congress to make him certain shipments 
of tobacco to conceal his transactions from the English. The 
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Americans had no experience of merchants who carried on 
business in this way. It was not their interest, however, to 
inquire too closely into the source from which these supplies 
came, and they were inclined to settle down into the belief 
that Beaumarchais was a convenient préte-nom for the French 
government, which had so many reasons for encouraging us 
in our resistance, and so many more to conceal the aid it was 
giving us in our struggle with Great Britain. Whatever the 
Secret Committee or the Committee on Commerce of the 
old Congress may have thought or suspected, they did not, 
so long as the military supplies were provided in reasonable 
abundance, inquire with too much curiosity into their source. 
They accepted them with thankfulness, not doubting that 
they would discover in due time to whom they were in- 
debted for them. In the mean time they chose to regard 
them as gifts from the King of France. For more than two 
years and a half they were under this pleasant delusion. 
They were confirmed in the opinion expressed by Arthur 
Lee, by letters written by the American Commissioners in 
Paris, who told the Secret Committee, in October, 1777, that 
they had been assured that these supplies were intended as 
don gratuit, or a voluntary gift, on the part of the French 
government. Of course, under these circumstances, they 
made no effort to pay for them. Beaumarchais, under the 
name of Roderigue Hortalez & Co., tired of waiting for re- 
mittances from this country, sent an agent here in the be- 
ginning of the year 1778, who, in a tone very different from 
the high-flown rhetoric of his master’s letters, demanded 
full payment for all the supplies which had been sent. This 
demand dispelled all the dreams about don gratuit on the 
part of France. After ascertaining from the French gov- 
ernment that Beaumarchais, under the name of Hortalez & 
Co., was really the man they had been dealing with, Con- 
gress, in January, 1779, made a partial settlement with his 
agent, and directed their president to write a letter of thanks 
and of apology to Beaumarchais for their delay in paying 
him. He received a large sum on account at that time, but 
a final settlement was delayed until further information 
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from France reached them. While the liquidation was 
slowly going on, the French government, in 1781, entered 
into a treaty with our Commissioners in Paris, by which it 
agreed to loan to the United States a certain sum of money. 
In the preamble to this treaty there was a recapitulation of 
the sums paid by the French government for our use and 
account, but regarded as voluntary gifts, prior to the treaty 
of alliance in 1778, and an explicit statement was made that 
these sums, amounting to three millions of livres, were to 
be considered as an absolute gift from the French King to 
us, and we were released from all liability therefor. It was 
discovered some time afterwards that our Commissioners 
had been paid by the French government, not three mil- 
lions, but two millions, prior to the treaty. Inquiry was, of 
course, made in France as to the person to whom this million 
had been paid. That government, for reasons which will be 
explained hereafter, refused to give the name of the person 
to whom payment had been made, but it gave the date of 
the payment, June 10, 1776. The accounting officers of the 
Treasury believed that this particular million was a portion 
of the secret-service money paid by France to Beaumarchais 
for our use on the 10th June, 1776, and that it had been ex- 
pended in the purchase of supplies sent us; and as this mil- 
lion had subsequently been made by the action of the French 
government a present to us, they felt that Beaumarchais 
should not be paid twice for the same service, and thus they 
charged it against him in the settlement of his claim. 
Beaumarchais protested against such a decision. A contro- 
versy ensued, which lasted until 1835, in which the questions 
were, Whence came this “lost million,” and what had be- 
come of it, by whom had it been used, and for what pur- 
pose ?—questions between ourselves and Beaumarchais in 
the first instance, and afterwards between the French gov- 
ernment and ours, which urged in his name his claim upon 
us. These questions involved interminable discussions about 
the rights and obligations which arose out of our secret 
diplomatic arrangements with France during the Revolu- 
tion; they were the subject of many conflicting reports from 
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committees of Congress for more than fifty years, two Com- 
mittees on Claims, two Select Committees, and two Attor- 
neys-General, recommending the payment of the claim, 
while two Committees on Claims and one Select Committee 
reported against its payment. 

It seems to me important for the good name of the coun- 
try as well as for the truth of history that these transactions 
and their motives should be carefully examined and the 
fullest possible light thrown upon them. As a matter of 
curiosity it is certainly worth knowing what became of this 
lost million, the origin and destiny of which were so care- 
fully covered up by the French government. But the in- 
terest in such a discussion is of a wider and more per- 
manent kind, for it embraces not merely a view of the 
manner in which the military supplies essential to the prose- 
cution of the war of the Revolution were obtained, but how 
far they were voluntary gifts bestowed upon us by France 
to secure her own ends in our quarrel, and how far we 
showed ourselves duly grateful for them. Our government 
has been branded with something worse than ingratitude— 
with dishonesty—in its persistent refusal to pay Beaumar- 
chais this “lost million.” Such an impression was doubt- 
less made on the French government by our course, judging 
from the voluminous correspondence which was kept up for 
so many years between that government and our own, and 
our conduct was long spoken of as an illustration of the old 
saying that Republics were not only ungrateful, but shifty 
and tricky in their dealings. Such is the conclusion openly 
avowed by M. Louis de Loménie, the author of an elaborate 
life of Beaumarchais, published in. 1856; a book looked 
upon in France as of such high literary merit that it secured 
for its author a chair in the French Academy. The whole 
story, which for many years figured among the proceedings 
of Congress as the most sensational in its details of any 
which had ever formed the basis of a claim before that 
body, has strangely slipped out of the memory of the 
present generation, and it seems to me worth while now to 
retrace some of its principal features. There were always 
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doubts, no doubt honestly entertained by the majority of 
Congress, against the validity of the claim, and these 
doubts, it appears to me, have been strengthened, or, as I 
should rather say, have been proved to be well founded, by 
facts which have come to light since the subject passed 
beyond its jurisdiction in 1835. 

Usually it is dull work plodding through the details of a 
claim for the payment of money made against the govern- 
ment. But this is one sui generis. To understand it we 
must know something of the inner and more secret history 
of the American Revolution, we must weigh carefully the 
reasons for the peculiar relations of England and France 
towards each other prior to the Treaty of Alliance with us 
in 1778, we must understand just why and how France was 
willing to help us, and how essential it was that any aid 
given by her should be kept as far as it was possible from 
the knowledge of England. We must know something too 
of what constituted the secret diplomatic agent of those 
days, how one of his chief functions was to lie in the most 
barefaced manner if there seemed to be any danger of com- 
promising his government by telling the truth, and how he 
ran the risk at any moment of being disavowed by those who 
employed him if it suited their purpose. All these things 
are familiar enough to those who study the tortuous ways 
of that department of government administration called 
the secret service, but a drama of this kind with Beaumar- 
chais acting the principal part has a special and peculiar 
interest of its own, combining all the attractiveness, bril- 
liancy, and rapid changes of scene so striking in his own 
comedies. The whole story, indeed, is one of the most 
curious romances of modern diplomacy. The nature of the 
service that was rendered to us, and the motives which 
prompted it, the extraordinary pains which were taken to 
enable France to disavow any connection with it, and es- 
pecially:the character and the career of the man who was 
selected as the agent in this business, are well worth the 
study of those who would understand an important chapter 
in our early history. Let us see in the first place what was 
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the condition of this country when our fathers first sought 
aid in Europe; what they most needed, and how they set 
about procuring it. 


I. 


At an early period of the Revolution the attention of the 
Continental Congress was drawn towards the possibility of 
securing foreign aid and intervention. What we needed 
most was a supply of arms, and especially of powder for 
cannon, to enable us to place our armies in the field ina 
proper condition and efficient state. We were almost with- 
out any means of supplying their indispensable needs, as is 
proved by the great scarcity of weapons and the extreme 
difficulty of procuring powder for cannon, which were points 
of weakness conspicuous in our early battles. So far as I 
can discover, cannon-powder was not manufactured at that 
time in this country. We were not only destitute of the 
weapons with which our enemies were armed, but we had 
very limited means of clothing our soldiers; and in looking 
forward to a long war the authorities must have been sorely 
puzzled to determine how these most necessary wants 
should be supplied. On the 29th November, 1775, a com- 
mittee of Congress, afterwards called the Secret Commit- 
tee, consisting of Mr. Harrison, Dr. Franklin, Mr. Johnson, 
Mr. Dickinson, and Mr. Jay, was appointed, and directed 
to enter into correspondence with persons of influence in 
Europe supposed to be friendly to the American cause. 
What was chiefly relied upon at that time in order to secure 
the aid and comfort which we needed was the universal 
jealousy of Great Britain existing on the Continent, where 
the complaint was general that she had abused the victory 
secured by the treaty of 1763 to monopolize the commerce 
of the world, and especially that with America. This feel- 
ing, of course, was more intense in France than anywhere 
else. She had suffered not only great positive loss by the 
destruction of her commerce and by being forced to give 
up by the treaty Canada and her vast possessions in India 
and the West Indies, but besides all this there was a deep 
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feeling of national humiliation,—how strong none but a 
Frenchman could know, when he recalled how her armies 
had been vanquished by those of her rival in both worlds. 
Dr. Franklin, fully aware of this irritability of national feel- 
ing, began the correspondence by writing to a Frenchman, 
a friend of his, then residing in Holland, whom he knew to 
be a friend of the struggling colonists. In this letter he 
hinted that possibly some of the European powers might 
find it to their advantage to enter into an alliance with us 
for the benefit to be derived from our commerce, which, he 
stated, amounted before the war to nearly seven millions 
sterling, and “which must ultimately increase, as our popula- 
tion grows rapidly.” It will be observed as a significant fact 
that in these first overtures for alliance no appeal whatever 
was made to any sympathy with the rights of man, in favor 
of which nearly all educated Europe was then declaiming, 
and for the maintenance of which we afterwards asserted in 
the Declaration of Independence we were contending, but 
only to the common notion of self-interest and to the prac- 
tical and substantial advantages of the commerce which 
foreign nations would gain by entering into an alliance with 
us. It is to be remembered that throughout the Revolu- 
tion these, and these only, were the inducements we offered 
to secure either recognition or material aid from foreign 
powers. 

On the 2d of March, 1776, the Secret Committee took a 
further step. They appointed Mr. Silas Deane, then a 
member of Congress from Connecticut, the commercial and 
political agent of the United States in Europe. He was fur- 
nished with letters to Dr. Franklin’s friends in France, M. 
Le Ray de Chaumont, a capitalist, and Dr. Dubourg, who 
held a high position at that time as a man of science in Paris. 
Mr. Deane was told by his instructions that his political 
business was to sound M. de Vergennes, the foreign min- 
ister, as to the possibility of procuring aid in the way of 
supplies and a loan for us in France; and if he found him 
favorable, he was further to hint as to the conditions of a 
future alliance. His commercial business was to secure per- 
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mission for the purchase in France of military supplies of 
all kinds needed for an army of twenty-five thousand men. 
Mr. Deane was presented by Dr. Dubourg to M. de Ver- 
gennes in July, 1776. He was received kindly by the min- 
ister, but was told that recognition and alliance were sub- 
jects in “the womb of time,” and not then to be discussed. 
As to permission to purchase military supplies in France, he 
was told plainly that it could not be given, because it would 
compromise the obligations of neutrality which France was 
forced to preserve in our contest with Great Britain. He 
was informed, however, significantly, that although the gov- 
ernment, as such, could do nothing, there was a certain M. 
de Beaumarchais, a merchant, who might possibly aid the 
American agent to transact his business in France. In the 
mean time he was promised freedom from molestation while 
engaged in any transactions concerning the purchase of sup- 
plies which did not compromise French neutrality. The 
truth is that at this time the French government was much 
further on the road towards helping the Americans than 
Deane suspected, or than was indeed known to any one at 
that time outside the inner circle of the King’s Court. It 
now appears that Turgot,* the French Controller-General, 
who had as early as 1767 been the intimate friend of Dr. 
Franklin, proposed, in April, 1776, in a memoir to the 
King, a plan for the secret intervention of the government 
in favor of the Colonies, which in its main features was the 
one finally adopted, and the invention of which, by the way, 
Beaumarchais always claimed as his own. Turgot, in his 
secret memoir, proposes that every facility should be given 
to the Colonies to enable them to procure in the way of 
commerce such articles as they required, and even the 
money which they needed, France taking care not to violate 
its neutrality by giving them succor directly or openly. 
Doubtless this plan was in the mind of M. de Vergennes 
when Deane was referred by him for further information to 
Beaumarchais. 


* To him has been ascribed the famous line descriptive of Franklin, 
Eripuit ceelo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis. 
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From this time forth Beaumarchais becomes the principal 
actor in the drama. This intensely restless gentleman was 
not satisfied to wait until his government had decided when 
and how to act, but was constant and profuse in his advice 
to the King and to De Vergennes in regard to the plan that 
should be adopted to succor us even in its minutest details. 
His letters, if one did not know his reputation in France 
at that time of a fanfaron (in which capacity he was per- 
mitted unusual license in his style of writing), seem like 
an attempt to usurp the proper functions of the heads of 
the government. On the 29th February, 1776, he sends a 
memoir to the King, in which he tells him, among other 
things,— 


‘“« We have now reached the crisis, and I am obliged to 
inform your Majesty that the preservation of our posses- 
sions in America, as well as the peace which your Majesty 
so earnestly desires to maintain, is dependent upon one 
thing, viz., succor to the Americans.” 


After hinting that the Americans if not succored may 
conclude peace with Great Britain, a result which, he tells 
the King, would be disastrous to France, he goes on to 
speak of the proposition which had been made to him as 
agent in London by Arthur Lee, whom he calls the secret 
deputy of Congress. 


“We offer to France,” he makes Arthur Lee say, “ in 
return for her secret aid, a secret treaty of commerce, 
which will enable her to enjoy during a certain number of 

ears all the profit of that commerce which has enriched 

ngland for a hundred years; and, besides, we agree to 
guarantee the possession of the French colonies as far as 
we are able.” 


It is very doubtful whether Arthur Lee ever made such 
propositions. It is certain that he never had any authority 
to do so. In another letter to the King, which is probably 
the one referred to in the previous memoir as having been 
written “three months ago,” Beaumarchais writes,— 
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“The constant effort should be to convince the Congress 
that, while your Majesty cannot in any way interest himself 
in its affairs, a company has been formed with the gener- 
ous intention of turning over to the prudent management 
of a faithful agent a Cage sum of money, by which the 
Americans shall receive constant succor, for which they will 
pay by shipments of tobacco. Your Majesty will then begin 

y placing a million at the disposal of your agent, who will 
assume the name of Roderigue Hortalez & Cie. One-half 
of this money shall be exchanged into moidores (a Portuguese 
coin), and sent to America as a basis for their paper money ; 
the other half shall be expended in the purchase of gun- 

owder. It is the hope of Hortalez & Cie. that they may 

e able to buy with this money from the Registers of your 
Majesty’s powder and saltpetre depots all the powder they 
need at from four to six sols a pound, which powder Hor- 
talez & Cie. will sell to the Americans at twenty sols a 
pound.” 


He then goes on to explain that this plan is not proposed 
in order that Beaumarchais shall receive these large profits, 
but that they may constitute a fund which will enable him 
to supply the Americans with powder at all times. He 
then proceeds to show that these profits will increase in a 
geometrical ratio, and that in a few years the Americans 
will be bound to France by a debt of nine millions of livres. 

His mode of raising the money for this operation is very 
characteristic, and savors rather of the tastes and habits of 
the dramatist than of those of the merchant. He tells the 
King,— 

“Tt is pleasant to think that we may succor the Ameri’ 
cans with English money. This is easily done. Let an 
order be issued that all the foreign horses and carriages 
which arrive in any of your seaports shall be taxed with the 
same duty which ours pay in England. If you adopt this 


plan you need give yourself no further trouble about finding 
funds for Hortalez & Cie.” 


He goes on to say,— 


“The adoption of this plan in procuring for your Majesty 
the sweet pleasure of not employing any other money to aid 
the Americans than such as this duty will draw from Eng- 
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land herself has something spicy in it, which seems to me 
like sowing flowers upon the dry soil of the commercial 
affairs of Hortalez & Cie.”* 


Ii. 


How did it happen, then, that a man such as we conceive 
Beaumarchais to have been, vain, boastful, never satisfied 
unless he was gratifying his love of notoriety, could have 
been employed by the French government in negotiations 
which required the utmost discretion and secrecy, and that 
he should have been intrusted with vast sums of money for 
that purpose? How could a man who had given such evi- 
dence of his inaptitude for managing commercial affairs that, 
as Dr. Dubourg told M. de Vergennes in 1776, “no merchant 
or manufacturer in France could be found who would not 
hesitate to engage in the smallest commercial business with 
him,”—how did he become the trusted agent of the French 
government in this delicate and difficult business? To tell 
the truth, this is not the least of the mysteries in his connec- 
tion with our affairs, and possibly some light may be thrown 
upon it by his previous history. 

Beaumarchais was a man of obscure origin. His true 
name was Caron, and he assumed that of Beaumarchais 
from a small estate which belonged to his first wife. His 
father was a watchmaker in Paris, and he followed with 
some success the same calling. His love of notoriety was 
his earliest, as it continued to be through life his most 
striking, characteristic. He called upon the French Acad- 
emy to decide whether he or a rival workman was the true 
inventor of an escapement for a watch; not that he cared for 
the credit of the invention so much as that this curious ap- 
peal would cause him to be talked about. He was passion- 
ately fond of music, and had special skill in playing the harp, 

* This letter, which is of great historical value, as showing not merely 
the nature of the “ disinterested services” of France during the Revolu- 
tion, but also the plan and motives of Beaumarchais when he became 
the agent, was first published in the second volume of the American 


Historical Magazine, p, 666. Previously it was suppressed, perhaps be- 
cause too characteristic. 
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an instrument then little known in France. He became the 
teacher of music to Mesdames, as the four unmarried daugh- 
ters of Louis XV. were then called, and by his skill and 
pleasant manners soon became a great favorite with them. 
He was ambitious of advancement, and far from satisfied 
with a position which had no more solid recompense to give 
than enabling him to provide gratuitously for the royal 
amusement. An office to him had no value unless it helped 
him to make money. For the nobility of the day, especially 
for those who then held the minor offices at Court, he had 
the utmost contempt. When reproached by one of his rivals 
with being a parvenu, and not a noble, he repels the charge 
with a certain mock dignity which reminds one of scenes in 
Le Mariage de Figaro, and exclaims, “If any one doubts that 
I am a noble, let me tell him that I have in my pocket the 
receipt for the money I paid for the patent.” At this time 
he had purchased the office of Clere Contréleur de la bouche 
de sa Majesté ; in other words, his business was to see that 
his Majesty’s dinner was properly served, a dignified posi- 
tion which required that the man who undertook to perform 
its arduous duties should be a nobleman. But in the strange 
way in which things were then done at the French Court 
this office could be made use of as a lever to raise him from 
the obscurity of his position. 

In 1760 there lived in France a famous army contractor, 
Paris du Verney by name. He was one of three brothers 
who had gained large fortunes by furnishing supplies for 
the public service. Gains of this kind, although hardly in 
accord with our notions of the civil service, were then re- 
garded both in England and in France as entirely legiti- 
mate, and some of the largest fortunes in both countries 
have had their origin in this source. This Paris du Verney, 
it seems, was not satisfied merely with accumulating a large 
fortune. He desired to be remembered by posterity as a 
public benefactor rather than as a rich man. After the dis- 
asters of the wars in Germany, where every one but himself 
had lost in reputation and in pocket, he conceived the plan 
of building the Military School which is still in existence in 
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the Champs de Mars. After spending vast sums upon the 
building and in its endowment, he found that the school 
languished for want of royal countenance and support, Louis 
XV. being selfishly indifferent to the success of an establish- 
ment in which it was proposed to educate officers for his 
service. Even Madame de Pompadour, who was a friend of 
Du Verney, could not stir the sluggish blood of the royal 
voluptuary so far as to make him show an interest in this 
noble foundation. Du Verney then had recourse to Beau- 
marchais in his quality as teacher of the royal Princesses. 
He urged him to induce these ladies to visit the Military 
School, not doubting that their visit would be followed by 
that of their father. Beaumarchais, with that wonderful 
sagacity which enabled him always keenly to scent afar off 
the path of self-advancement, and who saw at once how 
much might be gained by the friendship of Du Verney, per- 
suaded the Princesses to make the visit. Of course they 
were greatly delighted; and Louis XV., whose one really 
good trait seems to have been a sort of good-natured fond- 
ness for his daughters, followed their example, and the 
future of the Military School was thus assured. Du Ver- 
ney’s professions of gratitude to Beaumarchais were pro- 
fuse, and if that gratitude is to be measured by the favors 
which he showered upon him, it must have been deep in- 
deed. He recognized his aid by giving him what Beau- 
marchais most valued, an interest in the profits of a large 
contract for supplies for the public service, lent him money 
for speculations by which, under the advice of Du Verney, 
he made large gains, and he seems to have been ready at 
all times to advance him money for whatever purpose he 
needed. This was the stepping-stone to the fortune of 
Beaumarchais. 

We next hear of him at Madrid, where he endeavors to 
persuade the government to enter into a contract with him 
for supplying the Spanish colonies with all the slaves they 
might need, and for furnishing the Spanish garrisons in 
Europe and Africa with their daily rations, an operation 
which would have required, according to his statement, an 
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expenditure of over twenty millions of francs a year. How 
far he succeeded in entering upon these contracts does not 
clearly appear, but in a few months he writes, “J’ai déja 
perdu trois ou quatre fois plus que je n’ai vaillant au monde ; 
@indignes ennemis ont barré mon chemin,” ete. 

The next step in his life which brought him into con- 
spicuous notoriety was his quarrel with the heirs of Paris 
du Verney. They claimed a large sum as due from Beau- 
marchais to the estate of Du Verney. Beaumarchais, on 
the trial of this question before the Parlement de Paris, pro- 
duced an account as settled between himself and Du Ver- 
ney in his lifetime, in which Beaumarchais appeared as a 
creditor, and not as a debtor, of his deceased friend and 
benefactor. His heirs did not hesitate to attack this alleged 
account as spurious, thereby charging Beaumarchais with 
an offence which, if not forgery, closely resembled it. On 
the report of the Judge, Goézman, to whom, according to 
the French practice, the question was referred, the Court 
pronounced that the heirs of Du Verney had well-founded 
reasons for the objection they had made to the account, and 
Beaumarchais was accordingly sentenced to the punishment 
technically called bl@me, which involved civil degradation 
and incapacity to hold any office. Such a punishment would 
have completely crushed any other man, but in the case of 
Beaumarchais it was by his skill and adroitness made the 
means of his further advancement. The practice then was 
for a suitor to visit privately the Judge who was charged by 
the Court to report upon his case, and to endeavor to con- 
vince him that the report should be in his favor. Beaumar- 
chais found it difficult to reach the Judge, and he did not 
hesitate to offer the wife of Goézman one hundred louis in 
money, a watch of equal value, and an extra douceur of 
fifteen louis if she would secure him an interview with her 
husband. The report, as we have seen, was unfavorable to 
Beaumarchais, whereupon, after a few days, the hundred 
louis and the watch were, according to agreement, returned, 
but the fifteen louis were retained, or rather their receipt 
was positively denied. 
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Beaumarchais at once determined to make a bold stroke 
which he hoped would not merely destroy the Parlement 
Maupeou and its Judges, who for various reasons were at 
that time excessively unpopular in France, but would call 
away public attention from his punishment and turn it to the 
iniquity of the Parlement. He accordingly presented a peti- 
tion to the Court, in which he alleged that Madame Goéz- 
man retained the fifteen louis which had been extorted from 
him as a bribe to secure justice. The accusation made a 
prodigious sensation both in the Court and in the public. 
Throughout Europe people became interested in the ques- 
tion, which involved the purity of the French administration 
of justice. The excitement was kept up by the printing of 
Mémoires on both sides, according to the French practice, 
and the result was a controversy in which it was very clear 
that Beaumarchais was far too strong for his opponents. 
Goézman lost his place, and the Parlement Maupeou was a 
short time afterwards abolished, while Beaumarchais, from 
having been almost a convicted forger, was now looked 
upon as the hero of the hour, and became the most popular 
man in Paris. 

We have told this story at some length because it illus- 
trates not only the extraordinary skill and adroitness of 
Beaumarchais in getting out of scrapes, but also the manner 
in which he made them contribute to his one object in life,— 
his intense desire to keep the public eye fixed upon himself. 
His exploits of this sort excited universal attention. Even 
the King, Louis XV., who had become tired of hearing 
Beaumarchais talked about, and who was not very well sat- 
isfied with the turn his affairs had taken, began to think that 
he might be usefully employed in a very delicate negotiation. 
The necessities of a monarch, like those of other mortals, 
know no law. The King had been informed that a certain 
French adventurer in London had printed and was about to 
publish a Life of Madame Dubarry, in which the special 
weaknesses of that lady were to be exhibited in the liveliest 
manner for the amusement of the scandal-loving public. 
This book, of course, must be suppressed at all hazards and 
VoL. x1.—2 
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at any cost. In order to accomplish what was certainly not 
an easy object, the King cast his eyes upon Beaumarchais 
as having proved that he had the qualities of a fit agent 
for such a purpose, convict and degraded, in the technical 
sense, as he still was. Beaumarchais readily undertook the 
mission, went to London, saw the libeller, and by a mixture 
of diplomatic shrewdness and the use of money he secured 
the whole edition of the book, amounting to several thou- 
sand copies, and burned them. On his return in triumph 
to Paris he found Louis XV. ill, and in a few days the King 
died. Beaumarchais was no richer for the expedition, and 
was still under the judicial sentence of bl@me. This, how- 
ever, did not prevent his being intrusted with a second expe- 
dition to London, where Louis XVI. had been informed that 
a certain Jew was about publishing scandalous memoirs of 
Marie Antoinette. He succeeded in procuring this man’s 
silence and the destruction of his books by the outlay of a 
large sum of money. But, according to his story, some of 
the books were held back, and with them the libeller had 
fled to Germany, hoping to print an edition there. Beau- 
marchais, nothing daunted, pursued him to that country, 
met with a remarkable series of adventures, and finally 
reached Vienna. There he represented to Maria Theresa, 
the Empress of Germany, and mother of Marie Antoinette, 
what had befallen him; and so absurd did his story appear 
that he was kept in prison in Vienna for a month as an 
impostor or madman, and then sent back to France. 
Notwithstanding all this, Beaumarchais seems to have still 
retained the confidence of Louis XVI., for he was shortly 
afterwards employed to obtain from that mysterious person- 
age Le Chevalier d’ Eon in London certain secret state papers 
of importance of which he had the possession and which he 
threatened toprint. Connected with this mission was an- 
other of a different kind, which was nothing less than an 
attempt to induce the Chevalier, by the payment of a large 
sum of money, to return to France, and thenceforward to 
appear there in woman’s clothes only. It is strange that a 
mattre passé in such matters like Beaumarchais should have 
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been deceived with regard to the sex of the Chevalier; all 
the more strange as he attempted to accomplish his object by 
making love to the supposed lady. He calls her a vieille fille, 
and the details of his negotiations on this basis are more 
amusing than edifying. 


IV. 


This was the man and such were his antecedents when 
M. de Vergennes referred Silas Deane to Beaumarchais as 
likely to aid him in his business in France. In the spring 
of 1776, when Beaumarchais was notorious in London for 
his relations with D’Eon, he met at the dinner-table of 
Wilkes, then the Lord Mayor, Mr. Arthur Lee, the secret 
agent or Deputy of Congress in Europe. According to 
Mr. Lee’s statement to Congress, Beaumarchais on this oc- 
casion, without any solicitation on Lee’s part, offered on be- 
half of the French government to send Congress two hun- 
dred thousand louis d’or, as well as such arms, ammunition, 
and other military stores as might be needed. These gifts 
he proposed should be transmitted in a secret manner, so as 
to avoid compromising the French obligations of neutrality 
towards Great Britain. In order to accomplish this object, 
he proposed that the business should appear to be a simple 
commercial transaction, and that some tobacco or other pro- 
duce of the United States should be shipped to France as a 
pretext of payment. It is right to say that Beaumarchais 
always denied that he had ever made any such proposition 
to Lee on behalf of the French government, while Lee and 
his brothers (one of whom was the celebrated Richard Henry 
Lee of Virginia, who moved the adoption of the Declaration 
of Independence) always insisted in Congress that such had 
been the original agreement. 

Be that as it may, Beaumarchais shortly afterwards re- 
turned to Paris, where in July, 1776, he met Mr. Deane, 
and in that month, having convinced the agent of the United 
States of his ability to furnish supplies, an agreement, rather 
than a formal contract, was made between them, by which 
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cannon, powder, small-arms, ammunition, and clothing suffi- 
cient for the equipment of an army of twenty-five thousand 
men were to be sent to America. Deane proposed that 
these articles should be paid for, not in money, of which at 
that time the United States had none, but in shipments of 
tobacco to the house of Roderigue Hortalez & Co., the 
pseudonym which Beaumarchais had assumed for this pur- 
pose. Deane, however, was careful to point out that these 
payments could not be depended upon with any regularity, 
as the American ships were liable to be captured, and other 
unforeseen accidents might occur. These arrangements 
were acquiesced in by Beaumarchais, and the shipments 
were made during the last six months of 1776. In all, eight 
cargoes were sent, the money value of which was about five 
millions of livres; their value to the American colonies, as 
they encouraged them to persevere and placed in the hands 
of their soldiers the arms and equipment which enabled them 
to gain the victories of the campaigns of 1777, was of course 
simply priceless. Of the funds which enabled Beaumarchais 
to purchase these articles it now appears that France pro- 
vided, on the 10th of June, 1776, a million (a sum the source 
and destination of which, under the name of “ the lost mil- 
lion,” France and the United States disputed about for more 
than fifty years), and Spain, at the request of France, about 
the same time, another million. It seems probable, too, that 
many French noblemen, whose names were purposely con- 
cealed, embarked in what they considered a profitable spec- 
ulation by contributing to the capital of Hortalez & Co. 
Whether that house bought the powder, as Beaumarchais 
had proposed to the King, from the royal dépéts at from 
four to six sols a pound and sold it to the Americans at 
twenty sols, does not appear. If it did, and anything like 
such a profit was made on the other articles sent, it did not 
need a large money capital to conduct its business. The 
Americans, however, do not seem to have complained of the 
prices charged them for the articles sent, for the supplies 
were cheap to them at any cost. 
The greatest difficulties arose in the shipment of these 
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articles. The French government did not molest the agents 
of Beaumarchais, but insisted, for its own safety, on the 
preservation of absolute secrecy. France was full of Eng- 
lish spies, and every precaution was taken by the govern- 
ment to avoid any open infraction of its own law which 
prohibited the exportation of military supplies to America. 
The cannon, the arms, and the powder were taken from the 
royal arsenals in different parts of the kingdom, and thence 
conveyed to the various seaports for embarkation. Two or 
three times the vessels upon which they were laden were 
stopped on the complaint of the English Ambassador, but 
they all at last got to sea, and reached their destination 
safely. The chief obstacle to their departure was interposed 
by the vanity of Beaumarchais himself, which led him to 
forget that in an enterprise such as he was engaged in, in- 
volving, if it were discovered, the danger of a war between 
France and England, absolute secrecy was indispensable. 
But he never could resist the temptation of making himself 
notorious, whatever might be the risk. He went to Havre, 
ostensibly to urge the departure of his ships. While there, 
one of his comedies was played at the theatre of that town, 
and he did not hesitate to make his appearance in public 
on that occasion. The result was that the suspicions of 
the English spies were confirmed by his presence, and his 
imprudent conduct had wellnigh shipwrecked the whole 
enterprise. 

The French government was so anxious to conceal its 
part in providing these supplies that it at first tried hard 
to mislead the American Commissioners in Paris themselves 
—Dr. Franklin, Mr. Deane, and Mr. Arthur Lee—as to the 
source from which they really came. When this was found 
impossible, the French Minister insisted that what was re- 
garded as a state secret should not be communicated either 
to Congress or to its Secret Committee. The Commis- 
sioners very properly thought that, as they were the agents 
not of France, but of the United States, it was their duty to 
write confidentially to the Secret Committee, setting forth 
all the information they had on the subject. This letter 
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was written in October, 1777, but it was intercepted, and its 
duplicate did not reach the Secret Committee until the close 
of March, 1778. In it the Commissioners speak of “ the 
assurances they have received that no repayment will ever 
be required from us for what has been already given us 
either in money or military stores.” Meantime, and before 
the arrival of this letter, Congress had made, as has been 
already explained, a partial settlement with the agent of 
Beaumarchais, and had entered into a contract with him for 
further supplies. This contract, however, was never exe- 
cuted, our treaty of alliance with France of February, 1778, 
rendering any further concealment or dealing with third 
parties unnecessary. 

Congress was much perplexed in deciding which of these 
stories was the true one, that of their Commissioners, who 
told them that no payment was expected for these supplies, 
because they were due to the generosity of the King, or 
that of the agent of Beaumarchais, supported by the direct 
testimony of one of those Commissioners, Mr. Deane, who 
asserted that he had bought the articles from the house of 
Roderigue Hortalez & Co., and that they were to be paid 
for by the government of the United States. They directed 
their Commissioners in Paris to make direct inquiry of the 
government to whom and for how much they were indebted. 
M. de Vergennes replied that the King had furnished noth- 
ing, that he had merely permitted Beaumarchais to with- 
draw from the arsenals certain arms and powder on condi- 
tion that he would replace them, and that neither the King 
nor himself knew anything about the house of Hortalez & 
Co., or how far it could be depended upon to fulfill its con- 
tracts. This obvious diplomatic lie, one of a very long series, 
did not deceive Congress; but of course it was out of the 
question at that time to quarrel with France, and so it sub- 
mitted. 

Poor Silas Deane was made the scapegoat in this intrigue. 
He was ordered home from France, and a strong party in 
Congress accused him of having employed money given by 
the King as “ don gratuit” to the United States as the basis 
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for his own private commercial speculations. Of course 
there was no ground for such an accusation, but the result 
was that he was very hardly treated at the time, and that he 
has never received since the full credit which was due to 
him for his agency in securing military equipments for our 
armies in the darkest days of the Revolution. 


V. 


Meanwhile, the examination of Beaumarchais’ account 
went slowly on, it having at least been decided that he was 
the person to whom we were really indebted. While this 
matter was pending, the declaration of the French signers 
of the treaty of 1781 that three millions had been advanced 
to the Americans gratuitously, and the subsequent explana- 
tion that of this sum one million had been paid for our use 
on the tenth of June, 1776, confirmed the Treasury officials 
in their opinion that Beaumarchais had received this identi- 
cal sum for our use, and had expended it in the purchase 
of supplies sent us, with the cost of which he, by his ac- 
count, sought now to charge us. Under these circumstances 
they refused to settle his accounts finally until he should 
furnish some satisfactory explanation of the disposition of 
this million. Beaumarchais was in a most awkward posi- 
tion. He never forgot the peculiar danger to which he was 
liable as secret agent. If he did not tell the truth, he might 
lose his fortune; if he did, he ran great risk of losing his 
liberty, and possibly his life. So he equivocated. He in- 
sisted, of course, that he was suffering great wrong and in- 
justice from the American government, and he protested 
that he had never received a penny from the King or any 
one else which was intended as a gift to us. He neither 
admitted nor denied that he had received the money which 
was the subject of dispute. His answer was not considered 
satisfactory. We claimed that as this million had been 
given to us we succeeded to all the rights which the donor 
had in it previous to the gift, among others the liability of 
the receiver to account for its use to us, especially as it was 
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claimed that in some secret and unexplained way it had 
been used for our benefit. The whole trouble, it should be 
borne in mind, arose from the statement of the French 
government itself in 1781 when, unprompted, it declared 
that it had given us three millions, whereas it was after- 
wards obliged to admit that two only had been paid to our 
Commissioners. 

Thus matters stood until 1794, when a new light was 
thrown upon the subject. France by this time had become 
a Republic. Gouverneur Morris was the American Min- 
ister. By an adroit use of a little flattery he succeeded in 
inducing Buchot, then the French Minister of Foreign 
Relations, to institute a search among the archives of the 
Ministry for the receipt that was given to the French govern- 
ment on the tenth of June, 1776, for the “ lost million,” tell- 
ing him in the high-flown language of the day (which no 
one knew better how to assume than Morris) that “ mysteries 
serve too often no other purpose than to hide dilapidations 
of which the people are victims,” and saying that this re- 
ceipt was needed by the United States to settle their ac- 
counts with Beaumarchais. The following receipt was 
shortly afterwards produced by the Minister, and a copy 
was given to Mr. Morris: 


“1776. 

“T have received from Monsieur du Vergier, agreeably 
to the orders transmitted to him by Monsieur the Gount of 
Vergennes, dated the 5th current, the sum of one million, 
for which I will account to the Count de Vergennes. 

“CaRON DE BEAUMARCHAIS. 

“Paris, June 10, 1776. 


“ Good for one million of livres tournois.” 


This receipt, of course, removed the last doubt as to the 
person to whom the money was paid, and it did much to 
confirm our government in the opinion that its theory of the 
purpose for which it had been used was the correct one. 

Beaumarchais died in 1799, after enduring hardships and 
suffering of all kinds, perhaps quite as great as those under- 
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gone by any man who escaped the guillotine during the 
Reign of Terror. The next year the French government 
took up his claim and urged its payment. Talleyrand was 
Foreign Minister at that time, and he was under peculiar 
obligations to Beaumarchais. To explain this it is necessary 
to recall the disgraceful proceedings of the French Directory 
in 1796, when the Commissioners whom we had sent to 
negotiate a treaty with France were given plainly to under- 
stand by the members of the Directory that no treaty could 
be concluded unless they were paid fifty thousand pounds, 
or twelve thousand five hundred pounds to each one of them. 
Talleyrand was a member of the Directory, and our Com- 
missioners of course refused to pay a farthing for any such 
purpose. Beaumarchais, who seems always to have hovered 
around men in power, and whose moral sense was so obtuse 
that he could not understand the scruples of the Commis- 
sioners, believed, or affected to believe, that the real obstacle 
to offering this bribe was a want of ready money. In order, 
therefore, to accommodate Talleyrand, as well as to get some 
ready money for himself, of which at that time he was sorely 
in need, he proposed that if the State of Virginia, against 
whom he had a claim for one hundred and forty-five thou- 
sand pounds, would pay him without delay, he would set 
apart fifty thousand pounds, part of that sum, for the pur- 
pose of bribing the Directors to conclude the treaty. This 
attempted intervention of Beaumarchais, by which he hoped 
to be of service to the United States, to fill his own pockets, 
and to provide a handsome douceur for his friend Talley- 
rand all at one stroke, did not make, when it became known 

ere, an impression very favorable to the honesty of his 
methods of doing business. 

Under these circumstances Talleyrand instructed M. Pi- 
chon, the French Minister here, to urge, in 1801, the pay- 
ment of the claim of Beaumarchais in the name of the 
French government. He took the singular ground that 
there was a distinction to be made between a political agent 
and a commercial agent, and that the “lost million” had 
been paid to Beaumarchais in his former capacity only. 
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This sort of reasoning, as we may suppose, produced little 
or no effect. It was followed up in 1806 by the new Min- 
ister, General Turreau, in a series of elaborate despatches, 
which were much more to the purpose, and carried convic- 
tion to the minds of many. He relied upon four new 
grounds to support his position, and made an effort to meet 
more particularly the objections which had been made to 
the claim. He insisted, 1st, that the money had been given 
' to Beaumarchais by the King for a secret political purpose, 
and that this purpose was a mystére de cabinet, which the 
King did not think proper to reveal; 2dly, that Beaumar- 
chais had promised to account to the King alone for the use 
he had made of the money; 3dly, that, consequently, he 
was not only under no obligations to account to the United 
States, but was forbidden by his position as secret agent to 
do so; and, 4thly, that the money paid June 10, 1776, had 
never been expended in the purchase of military supplies, 
but for another purpose (which was kept secret), of benefit 
to us. The subject during these years, and for many years 
thereafter, was referred to different Committees of Congress, 
and while their opinions, as has been stated, differed, their 
reports are all marked with wonderful fairness and a spirit 
of international comity. They all, without exception, recog- 
nize the delicacy of the position in which the French gov- 
ernment claimed to have been placed, and acknowledge the 
force of its declaration that it could not disclose the truth 
without compromising the honor of the King. 

So earnest was the desire of our government to pay to 
Beaumarchais’ heirs any sum which it could be proved we 
really owed him, that in 1816 Mr. Gallatin, then our Minis- 
ter to France, wrote to the Duc de Richelieu, the French 
Foreign Minister, that if his government would give us a 
formal assurance that the money in question was not paid 
nor used for the purchase of military supplies for us, such an 
assurance would doubtless dispose Congress favorably to- 
wards the payment of his claim. The Duke replied to Mr. 
Gallatin, “I am warranted, sir, after a fresh examination of 
the facts, in persisting in the declarations above stated” (that 
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is, the previous declarations of the French government as to 
the disposal of the “lost million”), ‘and in considering as 
a matter of certainty that the million paid on the tenth of 
June was not applied to the purchase of the shipments made 
to the United States at that period by M. de Beaumarchais.” 
Fortified by this letter, M. Hyde de Neuville, the Minister 
here, returned once more to an appeal to Congress, and al- 
though he was supported by the reports of two Committees, 
one in 1823 and the other in 1828, recommending the pay- 
ment of the claim principally upon the ground of the faith 
which ought to be given to the French declaration, there 
was always found an invincible repugnance on the part of 
the majority of Congress to vote money for that purpose. 
At last, in 1835, this long dispute came to an end as far as 
Congress was concerned. In that year the French govern- 
ment paid us the five million of dollars which by the treaty 
of 1831 it had agreed to pay for spoliations of our commerce 
subsequent to the year 1800. Out of this fund the heirs of 
Beaumarchais were paid, they agreeing to abandon their 
demand of one million livres, receiving eight hundred thou- 
sand francs in payment of other claims which we had never 
disputed, and we were thereupon released from all further 
obligation to them. 


VI. 


Thus the matter rested.until the year 1856, when M. de 
Loménie published his work “ Beaumarchais et son Temps.” 
In the mean time we were forced to rest under the imputa- 
tion, not only in the judgment of foreign powers, but also in 
that of many of our own countrymen, of having refused to 
pay a large portion of a debt contracted by us in the pur- 
chase of the military supplies by which we were enabled to 
achieve our independence. M. de Loménie tells us that he 
had the full co-operation of the family of Beaumarchais in 
preparing his work. He relates how he was taken by one 
of them to an old house in Rue de Pas du Mule, where the 
vast mass of papers left by Beaumarchais were gathered. 
They filled, he says, a number of rooms, were covered with 
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dust, and were piled together in great confusion. They had 
apparently not been disturbed, or at least had not been ex- 
amined, during the fifty years which had elapsed since Beau- 
marchais’ death. With no small difficulty he classified and 
arranged these scattered papers, and he then found that he 
had abundant material, much of which was entirely new, to 
enable him to tell the truth about the many stormy episodes 
in the life of his hero. 

Confining ourselves to that portion of these papers which 
referred to the relations of Beaumarchais with the United 
States during the Revolution, we find that he discovered in 
them abundant evidence to prove that the disputed or “ lost 
million,” the source and history of which we have been en- 
deavoring to trace, was actually paid by the French govern- 
ment to Beaumarchais on the 10th June, 1776, that it was 
intended by that government solely as the basis of a subven- 
tion to enable Beaumarchais to purchase supplies and for- 
ward them to us, and that it was actually so employed. In 
this transaction there never was and never was intended to 
be the slightest mystére de cabinet, nor any suggestion that 
the money was to be used, as the French government had 
so long maintained in its dispute with us, for any other 
“‘ secret political purpose” than the purchase of arms and 
military equipments for our use. In the negotiations with 
Beaumarchais secrecy of course had been enjoined, but its 
only motive was stated to be a fear lest the obligations of 
French neutrality might be compromised in case the supply 
and shipment of these arms should be discovered. The 
French government said to Beaumarchais, “‘ We give you 
secretly a million. We will endeavor to procure from the 
Court of Spain another million for the same purpose. With 
these two millions, and the co-operation of private persons 
who may wish to become partners in your enterprise, you 
will establish a commercial house, and at your own risk you 
will furnish the United States with arms, munitions of war, 
clothing, and all other objects which may be necessary to 
carry on the war. In a word, it is necessary that the busi- 
ness secretly founded (subventionée) by us should become 
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thereafter self-supporting.” In point of fact it would seem 
that this “lost million” was the only direct subsidy or sub- 
vention which Beaumarchais ever received from the French 
treasury in money during the year 1776 for the support of 
his operations in America. He had, of course, by its order 
peculiar privileges and peculiar opportunities for making 
large profits, as we have explained, since he was permitted 
to withdraw a large amount of the supplies from the royal 
arsenals. 

Beaumarchais received on the eleventh of August, 1776, 
from the Court of Spain the other million promised by De 
Vergennes. It reached the French treasury in a very 
roundabout way, in order to conceal from the English 
government all traces from whence it came or whither it 
went. If any other proof is needed of the origin and dis- 
position of this million, it is found in two letters, one from 
M. de Vergennes, the other from the King. In the first, 
dated May 2, 1776, the Minister writes to the King, “ Sire, 
j'ai Vhonneur de mettre aux pieds de votre Majesté la feuille qui 
doit m’autoriser & fournir un million de livres pour le service des 
colonies anglaises,”! etc. The other is from the King of 
France to the King of Spain, dated January 8, 1778. After 
speaking of the liberty which had been given both to the 
English and to their rebellious Colonies to trade with 
France, notwithstanding the war, the King says, “ De cette 
maniére 1 Amérique s'est pourvue d’armes et de munitions dont 
elle manquait ; je ne parle pas des secours d’argent, et autres que 
nous leur avons donnés, le tout étant passé sur le compte de com- 
merce,”’? ete. 

In all these accounts of the transactions of Beaumarchais 
with the French government there is not, as I have said, 
the slightest hint that the money paid him on the tenth of 
June, 1776, was ever used for any other purpose than that 
contended for by the majority of the American Congress, 
viz., the purchase of military stores for us. It follows as a 
matter of course that both Beaumarchais and the French 
government must always have been fully aware that such 


1 De Flassan, Histoire de la Diplomatie francaise. ? Thid. 
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was the true state of the case, and that Beaumarchais had 
actually been paid by France the very money which he 
claimed from us. It is difficult to refrain from character- 
izing as it deserves the conduct of the French government 
in this business, while it had in its possession the best evi- 
dence that the claim it was urging upon us was unfounded. 
The attempt on its part to show after the discovery of 1794 
that although the money had really been paid to Beaumar- 
chais, yet it was not proper to give us any account of its dis- 
posal because it was secret du roi, and that the money had 
been used for some other “secret political purpose” for our 
benefit, and, further, that the motive for such a disposal 
could not be inquired into, because it was mystére de cabinet, 
—all these were diplomatic subterfuges, or, to speak more 
plainly, absolute falsehoods. 

If we had not discovered by accident that France had 
ostentatiously declared in 1781 that it had given us three 
millions instead of the two which we had actually received, 
and had not been thus set upon inquiry, doubtless this fraud 
of Beaumarchais’, aided by his government, would have been 
successful. This boastful blunder in the treaty of 1781 came 
back to plague its inventors many times during the succeed- 
ing half-century. It certainly gave rise to more diplomatic 
falsehood and deception than any international question we 
have ever had to discuss. From the beginning to the end 
the conduct of the French government seems uncandid and 
disingenuous to the last degree. When M. Grand, the 
banker of the American government in Paris, at its sugges- 
tion, asked M. de Vergennes to whom the money had been 
paid, the Minister, it will be remembered, refused to give 
his name. The reason now appears for the first time in this 
book of M. de Loménie. In the confidential correspond- 
ence between the Minister and the chief of the money 
department of the foreign office now brought to light, it 
seems that the name of Beaumarchais was not given up lest 
the disclosure might prejudice him in the settlement of his 
accounts with the United States, both he and the French 
Minister being then perfectly aware that one item of that 
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account was a charge against the United States of a million 
which had already been paid him by France. The truth is, 
sad to say, that the attempt to extort this money from us 
was based throughout all these long negotiations upon false 
pretences. When the question, in 1816, seemed to be nar- 
rowed down to one point, viz., whether France would ex- 
plicitly declare that the said million was not applied to the 
purchase of the supplies furnished by M. de Beaumarchais 
to the United States, and the Duc de Richelieu, then Foreign 
Minister, declared positively that the said million was not so 
applied, the Minister was treading in the footsteps of his 
predecessors, and making, like all of them, false statements. 
As M. de Loménie says, “Cela n’était exact, qu’ officiellement,” 
leaving us to imagine what language could be employed to 
make a denial more general or positive. 

It must not be forgotten that a good deal of the distrust 
felt by public men in this country of the declarations of the 
French government was created by the experience they 
had already had in their dealings with the agents of his 
Christian Majesty. Thus, Dr. Franklin relates in one of his 
letters that at an interview which was held in 1782 between 
M. de Vergennes and Mr. Grenville (at which he was present) 
in which the basis for negotiations for peace was discussed, 
Mr. Grenville, in the course of conversation, remarked 
“that the war had been provoked by the encouragement 
given by France to the Americans to revolt. Whereupon 
the French Minister grew warm, and declared that the 
breach was made and independence declared by the Ameri- 
cans long before they received the least encouragement from 
France, and he defied the world to prove it.” (See Pitkin’s 
History of the United States, vol. i. p. 421.) And all this, 
be it remembered, in the presence of Franklin, who had 
himself, as Commissioner, received two millions of this same 
secret service money, the existence of which was so strenu- 
ously denied by the Minister. We may imagine the “ calm 
and serene sage” keeping silence, but probably thinking, as 
John Adams did on a similar occasion, “ that human nature 
was curiously constituted.” 
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Our government, therefore, notwithstanding the many 
reasons we had to be grateful for the assistance which was 
sent to us from France, and our anxious desire to pay hon- 
estly for all that had been received, was often perplexed by 
the tortuous policy pursued by that power, and at a loss 
what course to take. At one time, 1778, we were told that 
the French government had furnished nothing, and that 
Beaumarchais alone was to be paid for the supplies; at an- 
other, 1781, that government informs us that it makes us a 
present, to the extent of one million, of the supplies which 
it had previously told us that it did not furnish. No wonder 
that we looked upon all the representations which came 
from France on this subject as tainted with suspicion. And 
the subsequent developments seem to me to show that we 
were quite right in doing so. 

But it will be asked, How could the French government, 
with a full knowledge of all the circumstances which have 
been related, urge with such persistence upon the American 
government the payment of a million which had been pre- 
viously paid by itself? M. de Loménie, who evidently 
thinks that Beaumarchais was very harshly treated by the 
United States, but whose book furnishes the best evidence 
which has yet appeared why he should not have been paid, 
persists in maintaining that, notwithstanding all this, Beau- 
marchais was a genuine creditor of this country. He arrives 
at this conclusion in the following way. He insists, first, 
that Beaumarchais when he signed the receipt of June 10, 
1776, promised only to account to the King, and not to us; 
and, secondly, that as Beaumarchais had been a great loser 
in his dealings with us, we should pay him for his losses. 

In regard to the first point, it is probably true that he 
did account to the King satisfactorily for the use and dis- 
posal of the million, for the Treasury order in regard to the 
reimbursement of the funds paid to Beaumarchais has been 
produced, and it is marked in the royal handwriting with 
the word “‘ Bon,” that, it seems, being the method adopted 
by the King to express his approval of secret disbursements 
of money. But certainly it is manifest that, although this 
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proceeding may have settled the account between the French 
government and Beaumarchais, it could in no way affect his 
claim upon us, or our liability to him. It is a universal but 
very elementary principle of law that when a man is in- 
trusted with money by one person for the use and benefit of 
another, he owes a double duty. He must account not only 
to the giver but to the receiver also. This is put in a very 
clear light by Mr. Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury, in a 
letter dated January 27, 1806, to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Claims. He says,— 


“Tt is evident that if he was rightfully charged by the 
United States with the sum in question, it is to them and 
not to the French government that he is accountable. The 
solemn declaration that that million was a gratuitous gift to 
the United States seems inconsistent with the supposition 
that it was not applied as an aid and subsidy, but given 
without their consent and knowledge to an individual re- 
sponsible for the — not to the government who had 
received but to that who gave the subsidy. And that answer, 
so far as relates to the French government, appears con- 
clusive.” 


In regard to the second point, M. de Loménie does not 
seem to stand upon any firmer ground when he argues that 
we should have allowed the payment of the million, because 
Beaumarchais had suffered great losses in his dealings with 
us, and therefore we should have reimbursed him for those 
losses. At the close of the war it is said that he had be- 
come very poor through zeal in our service, and that it 
would have been a graceful and a generous act on our part 
had we not permitted him to suffer. As to his poverty, we 
may say that this book of M. de Loménie furnishes the best 
evidence that he was no poorer at the close of the Ameri- 
can war than he had been at the beginning. A statement is 
given of his accounts, from which it appears that in 1783 he 
was worth at least forty-eight thousand frances more than he 
was in 1776, the difference of course being due to his deal- 
ings with us. But his poverty or even his losses have noth- 
ing whatever to do with the rightfulness of the particular 
VoL, x1.—3 
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claim he made upon us. If, indeed, his zeal or his gener- 
osity in our service had led him so far as to involve serious 
losses on his part, although the whole affair was a mere 
commercial speculation with its inevitable risks, no one 
who knows the American people or their history can doubt 
that a claim upon us based upon such grounds would have 
received a favorable consideration. But Beaumarchais made 
no such claim, and he attempted to do what any vulgar ad- 
venturer might have done. He simply overcharged us, 
trusting that he would not be discovered. He made no 
appeal ad misericordiam even when reduced to the extremest 
poverty in Hamburg in 1794, but insisted that his claim 
was strictissimi juris, and, as such, ought to be paid in full at 
once. 

The author of his life tells us that he was compensated 
for his losses in the French service, and therefore should 
have been treated in the same way by us. He refers es- 
pecially to the injury which was done to one of his armed 
vessels while convoying a large number of ships (either 
belonging to him or laden with his cargoes), in an engage- 
ment with the English fleet, under Admiral Byron, off the 
island of Grenada in 1779. It seems that his ship, Le fier 
Roderique, with its convoy, was cruising off this island on the 
eve of the battle, and that the French admiral D’Estaing 
insisted that it should take part in the fight. The result was 
that Le fier Roderique was much injured, her captain killed, 
the convoy dispersed, and some of the vessels captured. 
For his losses the French government paid him in 1784— 
1786 two millions of francs. But is there anything in his 
services to us resembling this? and can we doubt that if 
there had been, and a claim for reimbursement and indem- 
nity had been made, it would have been cheerfully paid, 
although we had not, as the French government under the 
Bourbons always had, the ever-present consciousness that 
while it was dealing with an ordinary merchant, like Beau- 
marchais, the man who would enforce his claim in case of 
need was the author of the “ Mariage de Figaro”? Possibly 
the remembrance of the power that personage had shown 
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in his conflict with the Parlement Maupeou, and the fear of 
what he might be able to do with a feeble ministry if 
tempted, were not without their influence in determining 
M. de Vergennes to support him in maintaining a claim 
which none better than he knew was without any founda- 
tion in right or justice. 


From the account we have given of the manner in which 
military supplies were furnished us by the French govern- 
ment, and by its agent Beaumarchais, we can gain some 
idea of the nature and extent of the aid and succor which 
we received from them both during the Revolution. From 
France we received three millions of livres (including in it 
the disputed million paid to Beaumarchais for our use) pre- 
vious to the treaty of 1778, and six millions of livres in 
1781, in all nine millions of livres, or about one million eight 
hundred thousand dollars, and from Beaumarchais supplies 
valued at about five millions of livres, all of which (except 
those for which he wrongfully charged us one million) were 
duly paid for. We cannot too often express our opinion 
that this French aid was of inestimable value to us during 
the war, and we can never be too thankful for it. But in 
our thankfulness we must not forget that this succor was in 
no sense disinterested, either on the part of France or that 
of Beaumarchais. There is a common impression in France, 
and perhaps to a certain extent in this country, that we 
owed the possibility of maintaining our independence to 
French intervention and succor. In a certain sense this 
may be true, but in considering the action of France we 
may ask, What material advantages did she gain by spend- 
ing less than two millions of dollars and declaring war 
against England, as methods of helping us? We must re- 
member that her interest in our quarrel was solely the op- 
portunity it gave her of humiliating her hereditary enemy, 
of reconquering the prestige which she had lost as a military 
power by the treaty of 1763, and especially for securing for 
herself the benefit of that commerce from which she was 
excluded as long as we were English colonies. In each of 
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these cherished hopes France was signally successtul. The 
terrible humiliations of national pride from which she had 
suffered by the provisions of the treaty of 1763, owing to 
the loss of her possessions in the East and West Indies and 
of Canada, were amply avenged when, in 1783, the brightest 
jewel in the British Crown—the American Colonies—was 
rudely torn from it. At that time it was the universal opin- 
ion both in England and France, and indeed it was openly 
proclaimed in the House of Commons, that the sun of Eng- 
land’s glory had set forever, and France rejoiced over her 
downfall with a savage joy which knew no bounds. But 
while her revenge was gratified by the recognition on the 
part of England of the independence of the United States, 
vast substantial advantages soon accrued to her. Her power, 
her influenee, and her wealth were all enormously increased 
by our independence. With the birth of the United States 
as a nation a new continent was opened to French commer- 
cial enterprise. What that commerce may have been worth 
to her during the century which she has freely enjoyed it 
cannot be told here, but no one can doubt that it was 
cheaply purchased by the payment of less than two millions 
of dollars and a war of five years against our common 
enemy. 

It is possible, therefore, to overrate the disinterestedness 


of France in regard to the succors furnished by her during 


the Revolution. There was (and let it never be forgotten) 
but one disinterested Frenchman who served us during that 
war, and that was the Marquis de Lafayette. He made the 
American cause his own, because he believed it to be that 
of liberty and human rights. He fought for us not because 
he hated England as an enemy to France, but because he 
was moved by the same principle which governed Wash- 
ington and his companions. He alone, of all the foreigners 
in our army, clamored for no recognition of his services, 
and asked for no pay. The conduct of Lafayette had many 
admirers among his countrymen, but no imitators. 




















William Penn at Reading. 


WILLIAM PENN 
AND THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS AT READING. 


BY MRS. M. A. FABER, READING, BERKSHIRE, ENGLAND. 


Any one who has been up-stairs to the New Book Rooms 
at “‘ Lovejoy’s” Library, Reading, within the last two months, 
will have seen on the wall on the left side of the staircase a 
handsome bronze tablet, which has been placed there by 
Miss E. Langley, the proprietress of the library, and which 
bears this inscription : 


WILLIAM PENN 
(FoUNDER OF PENNSYLVANIA) 
Worshipped here 
1711—1715. 


The library was, in fact, once the meeting-house of the 
Friends; and within the walls where our silent friends are 
now ranged the silent Society once held its meetings. Parts” 
of the old walls and rafters are, indeed, encased in those of 
the present building. There are some interesting incidents 
connected with this old meeting-house, which was the 
refuge of the Quakers in 1685, when persecuted by some 
unworthy members of their own Society; for not even their 
strict rule in externals nor the spirituality of their religion 
could serve to annihilate all unchristian tempers among 
their members. 

The only meeting-house of the Friends had, up to this 
time, been in Sun Lane, a part of Reading which has dis- 
appeared before later improvements. In old times King 
Street was divided by a row of houses running up the 
centre, forming a narrow street on each side, one of which 
was called Sun Lane and the other Back Lane. This row 
of houses was removed in the reign of George IT., and the 
whole space included in King Street. 
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The record of the Friends who were dispossessed and 
driven from Sun Lane, and who took refuge in London 
Street, is very interesting, and begins with the following 
quaint heading: 

“A BOOKE 


ffor the recording the Proceedings of y* Monthly Men’s 
Meetings of us y* People of God called Quakers in y* Towne 
of Reading In y* County of Berks Beginning to be thus 
Recorded this Twentie Sixt day of ye ffirst Month one 
Thousand Six hundred Eighty and five.” 


The preamble goes on thus (we drop the old spelling): 
“Not but what there was a monthly book for many years 
before which Benjamin C did keep and did record the 
proceedings of those meetings. But for some years last past 
the said B. C. with several others which had the sway in 
those meetings have taken part with that spirit of opposition 
and division which first appeared openly in John 8 and 
John W. and their party in the work against orderly 
proceedings for Monthly and Quarterly Men’s Meetings and 
other things too large here to mention.” After a long 
setting forth of their grievances they wind up with this 
pious wish: “The Lord grant that those that do not go 
on knowingly in a wilful, obstinate and perverse mind 
and spirit may come to see where they are and what 
they have been doing against the truth, and may return 
to the Lord and to their first love and tenderness in the 
truth, saith those that are concerned in giving this rela- 
tion.” 

But before the relation begins, a vision or revelation of 
George Fox concerning John S and John W. (two 
of the malcontents) is inserted, together with a copy of a 
' letter from him in which he condemns the doings of the 
disaffected and comforts the grieved and tried Friends. 

He must long have had an inkling of what was going on, 
for in the latter part of 1677 he mentions in his Journal 
that he had paid a visit to Reading, “where,” he says, “I 
was at Friends’ Meeting on First-day and in the evening 
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had a large meeting with Friends, next day there being 
another meeting about holding a Women’s Meeting, some 
of them that had let in the spirit of division fell into jangling 
and were disorderly for a while, till the weight of truth 
brought them down.”’! 

Reading was not, however, the only place in which the 
Women’s Meetings were unacceptable, for in 1673 George 
Fox had paid a visit to Slattenford in Wilts, “ where,” he 
says, “we met with much opposition from some who had 
set themselves against Women’s Meetings which I was 
moved of the Lord to recommend to Friends for the benefit 
and advantage of the Church of Christ.” ? 

The first grand difference among the Reading Friends in 
Sun Lane began in August, 1681, when the Friends in 
whose charge the key of the meeting-house was, refused 
to give it up for the women to hold their meeting. The 
next step seems to have been an attempt to interfere with 
the evening meetings by breaking up the morning meet- 
ing into two, ending the first in the middle of the day, 
and having the second at four o’clock in the afternoon. 
It was represented that this afternoon meeting would 
interfere with the evening meeting, but the disaffected 
party merely remarked, “ We take no notice of the evening 
meeting.” 

The disputing still went on about one thing and another; 
but it is evident that, whatever the cause of the disagree- 
ment at the moment, the Women’s Meetings were the real 
reason of the uncomfortable feeling; and in August, 1684, 
the opposition took a more aggressive form. The malcon- 
tents, assembling before the usual hour, let themselves into 
the public meeting-room, where the women were to have 
had their meeting, and spread themselves almost all over 
the room, so that the Friends were obliged to hold their 
meeting at a house belonging to a woman named Ann 
Truss, being virtually shut out of the Sun Lane meeting- 
house. 

Time, instead of healing the breach, widened it, and the 


1 George Fox’s “ Journal,” Vol. II. p. 269. ? Tbid., p. 186. 
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disaffected party grew more and more aggressive. About 
the middle of 1685 the recorder of the Friends’ proceedings 
enters “a relation of some of the words and doings of those 
former oppressors that hive now separated themselves from 
Friends and shut them out of their meeting-house and ex- 
posed them to the cold snow and rain, &c.” 

An apparent attempt at reconciliation only made things 
worse, and ended in a threat to fasten up the doors on the 
morrow unless something was arranged. This brought a 
demand from each side that all that had been written and 
printed against its adherents should be destroyed. John 
Buy, in the name of the expelled Friends, positively re- 
fused to agree to this, and the breach was as wide as ever. 
Those in possession of the key had, of course, the vantage- 
ground, and were as good as their word about closing the 
doors. Not only this, but they stationed men at them and 
at the entrance to the lane, so that no one could approach 
the meeting-house. Discussions and letters followed, and in 
April, 1686, ““an answer to the paper that Thomas C 
and Benjamin C (sent) as reasons for their shutting the 
meeting-house door was read at this meeting and agreed 
upon to be printed.” 

Whether any copies of this pamphlet are still in existence 
among the Friends in Reading we do not know. 

The expelled Friends appear to have shown a consider- 
able amount of forbearance; for after all this, when they 
found that the Sun Lane party were in money difficulties 
about the rent of the meeting-house, they generously came 
forward with an offer to give “the moneys proportionable 
to the time to come or unexpired of the lease, which afore- 
said moneys shall be deposited by us upon the surrender or 
legal conveyance of the lease.” 

This offer was the repetition of a similar one made before, 
and was caused by false reports having been set about by 
the disaffected party to the effect that no such offer had 
been made. However, no good came of it; for there is a 
quaint remark, made in January, 1684, that “since the last 
meeting the opposition folks that shut Friends out of the 
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meeting-house have made a wall with bricks before the 
door; for having stopped up the witness in themselves, they 
would fain stop it up without, for the door was a witness 
against them.” It was, certainly, a strong measure, and 
one which rather reminds us of the proverbial dog in the 
manger. 

Things went on in this uncomfortable way for another 
four months, and then the expelled Friends deemed it time 
to look about in earnest for a meeting-house for themselves. 
After various disappointments and difficulties, John Buy 
announced that a fitting place had been found, and he and 
three others were appointed to see about taking it and fitting 
it up. The key was left at his house, that any one might 
see it who wished, and the choice seems to have given satis- 
faction. This meeting-house is described as being on the 
east side of London Street, up a court, behind a tenement 
in the occupation of John Jones, a schoolmaster. The de- 
scription tallies in every way with that of the new rooms at 
Lovejoy’s Library, and the late Mr. Lovejoy used to speak 
of a tradition to the effect that the Reading Friends had a 
meeting-house in a part of his premises. 

The agreement between John Buy (who had taken the 
lease of the new meeting-house) and the Friends is recorded 
among the proceedings of the Monthly Meeting in April, 
1692, together with the names of those who subscribed to 
reimburse him for the necessary expenses connected with 
it; and the copy of the agreement is signed by John Buy 
and three witnesses. Probably both the Lease and the Copy 
of the Agreement are still preserved somewhere, but this 
cannot be said positively. At this April meeting it was 
agreed that on the coming First-day notice should be given 
to Friends for meeting in the new meeting-house on the 
First-day following; so that they must have taken full pos- 
session of the London Street meeting-house in the spring 
of 1692, and have worshipped here for nearly a quarter of 
a century. 

A copy of the Friends’ Certificate from the Borough of 
Reading is given in the Monthly book. It is as follows: 
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“These are to Certifye whom it may con- 
a us de cern that at the Generall Quarter Sessions of 
Com Berks, | the Peace in and for the said Burrough holden 
at the Guildhall there on ffryday the fifteenth 


2s day of July in the fourth year of the reign of 
S&S our Sovereign Lord and Lady King William 
ge & Queen Mary over England &c. before Rich- 
ce 3 ard Lambden gov. Maior of the said Burrough 
£28 & one of their said Majesties Justices of the 
524 Peace there & John Blake & John Thorne y°® 
pf 2 Elder gent: & others their fellowes Justices of 
2o8 y® peace of our said Sovereign Lord and Lady 
sss King William and Queen Mary the house in 
SHE) the Court or back-side behind a messuage or 
88s Tenement on the East side of London Street 
a in the said Burrough now in the occupation 
Remeyrasr of John Jones Schoolmaster is Registered for 


a Meeting house for the people called Quakers 
amongst the Records of the said Sessions ac- 
cording to the form of the Statute in that 
case made & provided in the first year of 
their now Majesties Reign. 

“Wa. Tesser, 15 July, 1692. 

“Ric: Grover, Clirus parg ibon. 

“The originall remains in John Buy’s 

hands.” 


There is another interesting entry in December, 1694, 
when it was agreed that “these words underwritten should 
be inserted in George Fox’s Journal,” which had been pre- 
sented to the Friends. 

“This Journall of George ffox his gift to meeting Houses 
of ffriends the people called Quakers. And this was ordered 
for the Meeting House in London Street in Reading Boorkes 
1694.” 

“ At this Meeting y® forementioned Jornall was lent to 
Josiah Chesterman for one month.” 

This is the first notice of any book having been lent. 
Various others were presented to the Friends till a little 
library was formed, and there are frequent entries of loans 
and returns of books. It is curious that this should have 
begun in the very rooms now filled with the books of the 
largest provincial lending library in England. 








At the Monthly Meeting on December 


West of England, and visited also in the 


places.” He must have been living at 


Field Ruscombe, close to Twyford, on the 
where, to quote from Murray’s Handbook 


fair Lodona’ falls into the Thames.” 


travagant. Indeed, there seems to have 


is made that John Buy, junior, on beh 


part of their premises in the court. 


1 Clarkson, Vol. II. p. 301. 
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22, 1708, we note 


the first appearance of William Penn. This was about the 
time of his troubles relative to the Province of Pennsylvania, 
of his embarrassments through the dishonesty of his steward, 
and of other griefs. Some of his difficulties having been 
removed, “he travelled as a minister of the Gospel to the 


same capacity the 


counties of Berks, Buckingham, and Surry and other 


Brentford at this 


time, and probably his presence at this December meeting, 
and again at the meeting in January, 1709, may have arisen 
from his thinking of settling in the neighborhood; for in 
1710 he took a “large, quaint house opposite the church at 


Reading Road,”’? 
for Berks : 


‘The Lodden slow, with verdant alders crowned,’ 


occupies two principal channels, both here fordable, which 
gave the name to Twyford, and about two miles below ‘the 


Meanwhile, the Friends were desirous of having a meet- 
ing-house which should be their own property, and began 
to stir in the matter in 1709, authorizing John Buy and 
William Lawrence to inspect a place which was thought 
suitable. But it could not be had, and the price of another 
eligible site which presented itself was considered too ex- 


been great diffi- 


culty in obtaining what was in every way desirable; for at 
the end of 1712, three years after the first inquiries, a note 


alf of his father, 


brought in an account of money he had paid for the rent of 
the London Street meeting-house, together with a note of 
what he had received towards it from Friends, and also 
what he had received for rent of the granaries which formed 


William Penn was again present at the June Monthly 
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Meeting in 1710, at which time he was doubtless settled in 
his house at Ruscombe, for after this date his name appears 
frequently at the Friends’ meetings. It must have been 
gratifying to the London Street Friends that he should thus 
identify himself with them, instead of with the Sun Lane 
party, and is a convincing proof that he agreed with them 
on the questions which had caused the breach. 

Whether because party spirit ran less high as time went 
on, or that younger members had joined who were on the 
side of unity, or for some other reasons, the Sun Lane party 
made an advance in 1713 towards reconciliation by sending 
a request to the London Street Friends to aid them in keep- 
ing the burying-ground in order, and two of the London 
Street Friends were deputed at the Monthly Meeting in 
August “to inspect the house at the burying-ground in 
order to repair it, in condescension to the request of the 
other meeting on this occasion.” This seems to have led to 
further advances, for, in the following October, Daniel Bul- 
lock was “desired to speak with William Soundy in order 
to know the full contents of his proposals to our Meeting 
on their Meeting’s behalf, and if he can, to bring it in 
writing.” The request was at once complied with, and the 
following letters were exchanged, William Soundy writing, 
on behalf of the Sun Lane party, thus: 


‘Friends of the Monthly Meeting in Sun Lane in Reading 
to the Friends of London Street Meeting sendeth greeting— 

“Whereas we have made an offer of reconciliation = 
tween the Meetings and in order thereto we desire that all 
things relating to former differences be laid aside on all 
hands, and for time to come not to judge one another any 
more for not practising things wherein we have not faith, 
nor condemning others for practising what they believe, is 
their duty, and all press after purity and holiness and stand 
as faithful witnesses for God against the contrary wherever 
it appears; and if any shall give occasion whereby the Lord’s 
truth may be evil spoken of, then such to be proceeded 
against according to the Gospel order, that peace may be 
preserved in the Church of Christ. 

“ Signed on their behalf by Ww. Sounpy. 

“ y* 29 10" mo: 1713.” 

















William Penn at Reading. 
The reply from the London Street Friends follows: 


“Friends, We received your paper of proposals for our 
meetin —— again and have considered the contents 
thereof, and by these lines give you to understand that we 
are in a likelihood to have a new Meeting-house on a piece of 
free land which we hope in good time will be accomplished: 
we shall be well pleased to see you come and sit down with 
us in that frame of mind and temper of spirit that we might 
be a comfort and help to each other and therein may receive 
a blessing from the Lord; but as for such that hold their 
old resentments concerning us and our faithful friends, as 
Charles H and Zachary K. or such like that have 
rendered us and our faithful friends Apostates, Innovators, 
Incliners to Popery, &c., or continue opposing friends in 
their good and wholesome discipline established among us, 
we cannot join with such as Ministers of Christ or members 
of His Church—for whilst those old resentments are held 
at bottom, it cannot be reasonable to think we can have a 
—— meeting — in a religious society. 

“Signed by order and on behalf of the 

ating hunaih by \ Joun Bor. 


“From our Mo: meeting 
the 30 1 mo: 1714.” 








Although William Penn’s name is not entered among 
those present at this January meeting in 1714, it cannot be 
doubted that he was made aware of the proposals for recon- 
ciliation from the Sun Lane party and of their acceptance 
by the London Street Friends; and amid all his own trials 
the prospect of union among the members of the Society 
must have come to him as a gleam of gladness. 

The piece of free land spoken of by the Friends was the 
site of the present meeting-house in Church Street. Wil- 
liam Lawrence was empowered to negotiate for “Thomas 
Curtis’ late houses and lands in Church lane then upon 
sale.” The purchase was effected by him, and all particu- 
lars of it given at the meeting on February 27, 1714; and 
at a supplementary meeting, three days afterwards, four 
members of the Society were “desired and appointed to 
provide materials for building the said meeting-house as 
soon as opportunity offers.” Penn interested himself in the 
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arrangements of the new building, for he was present at the 
January meeting in 1715, when certain Friends were “ ap- 
pointed to make the Gallery lower and raise the benches 
round the Meeting-house according to their discretion and 
inspect into those things that are needful to be regulated as 
to the other parts of the said Meeting House, as the win- 
dows, wainscot, &c.”’ 

But his health was rapidly declining, and the Monthly 
Meeting in June seems to have been the last he attended. 
After that his name appears no more among those present. 

Two interesting records remain of his visits to Reading. 
An intimate friend writes of having paid a visit to him in 
1714, and of going with him in his carriage to Reading 
Meeting. This was to the London Street Meeting. He 
gave a short exhortation to those present, and took leave of 
the Friends with much tenderness. 

In 1715 his intimate friend, Thomas Story, visited him, 
and accompanied him to the meeting at Reading. He still 
often went to the First-day Meetings, and sometimes “ ut- 
tered short but very savoury expressions.” This must 
have been after the reconciliation of the Sun Lane party 
and at the new meeting-house. It is much to be wished 
that some fuller report of these last utterances of this re- 
markable man were in existence; but it is not difficult to 
believe that, like the venerable Apostle and Evangelist St. 
John, he urged all who heard him, above all things, to 
“love one another.” 

William Penn died at Ruscombe in May, 1718, and “was 
interred in the burial ground of Jourdan’s Meeting House, 
midway between Beaconsfield and Chalfont St. Giles. ‘It 
stands upon rather high ground, but its site is in a dell sur- 
rounded by meadows and brushwood.’ There the founder 
of Pennsylvania sleeps in the same grave with his wife 
Hannah, who survived him till the year 1726, and next to 
that of his first love, Guglielma Maria. Letitia and Sprin- 
gett, her children, rest just behind their father and mother.”? 


1 Clarkson, Vol. II. p. 337. 
2 Dr. Stoughton’s “ Life of William Penn,” p. 355. 
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The Reading Friends record their testimony to this great, 
good man thus: 


“ He was a man of great abilities, of an excellent sweet- 
ness of disposition, quick of thought and ready utterance, 
full of the qualification of true discipleship, even love with- 
out dissimulation; as extensive in charity as comprehensive 
in knowledge, and to whom malice or ingratitude were utter 
strangers; so ready to forgive enemies that the ungrateful 
were not excepted. Had not the management of his tem- 
poral affairs been attended with some difficulties, envy itself 
would be to seek for matter of accusation; and yet in charity 
even that part of his conduct may be ascribed to a peculiar 
sublimity of mind. Notwithstanding which he may, with- 
out straining his character, be ranked among the learned, 

ood, and great, whose abilities are sufficiently manifested 
throughout his elaborate writings, which are so many lasting 
monuments of his admired qualifications, and are the esteem 
of learned and judicious men among all persuasions. And 
though in old age, by reason of some shocks of a violent 
distemper, his intellects were much impaired, yet his sweet- 
ness and loving disposition surmounted its utmost efforts, 
and remained when reason almost failed. In fine he was 
learned without vanity, facetious in conversation, yet weighty 
and serious; apt without forwardness, of an extraordinary 
= of mind, yet void of the stain of ambition; as free 
rom rigid gravity as he was clear of unseemly levity; a 
man, a scholar, a friend, a minister surpassing in superlative 
endowments, whose memorial will be valued by the wise, 
and blessed with the just. 

‘Signed by order of the Monthly Meeting held at Reading 
aforesaid, by 

“ WiLi1aM LAMBOLL, JUNR. 

«7th of 24 month, 1719.” 


Dr. Stoughton, in his “ Life of William Penn,” gives a 
touching account of the testimonial sent by the Indians to 
Penn’s widow. The message which came with it and the 
reply are so full of pathos that it is impossible to forbear to 
quote the entire narration. He says,— 

‘“‘But a perfectly unique testimonial came from the painted 
Indians, who loved him while living, and mourned over him 
when dead. They sent the widow a message in figurative 
language, deploring the loss of their honoured brother Onas, 
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as they called him, and with it conveyed a present of beauti- 
ful skins for a cloak, as they said, ‘to protect her while pass- 
ing through the thorny wilderness without her guide.’ 

“ With exquisite taste, Hannah Penn sent this acknowl- 
edgment through the hands of James Logan: ‘I take very 
kindly the sympathy of all those that truly lament mine 
and that country’s loss, which loss has brought a vast load 
of care, toil of mind, and sorrow upon me... . For my 
own part, I expect a wilderness of care—of briers and thorns 
transplanted here from thence. Whether I shall be able to 
explore my way, even with the help of my friends, I have 
great reason to question, notwithstanding the Indians’ pres- 
ent, which I now want to put on—having the woods and 
wildernesses to travel through indeed.’ ” 

She travelled on through the “woods and wildernesses” 
of this world for seven years after her honored husband’s 
decease, and now sleeps with him in the meadow-bordered 
dale, not far from the cottage where Milton thought of 
* Paradise Regained.” ? 

Hannah Penn seems to have been worthy of her honored 
husband, for as early as June, 1718, when she must have 
been suffering from all the keenness of her own great 
sorrow, an entry is made in the Friends’ record of a sub- 
scription given by her for the benefit of John Dennis, a 
Friend, who had suffered by fire. It is curious that six 
years before, to the very month, a subscription is entered 
from William Penn towards a fund for a widow left in poor 
circumstances. 

The Reading Friends have an interesting relic of the 
Penn family in their library,—the second volume of Penn’s 
Works, with this inscription: “The Works of william 
Penn, volume y* 2d Given for y* Service of Poor Friends & 
cetera belonging to Jordan’s Meetting by his Son John 
Penn att the burial of his Mother being y* place of y* 
Family’s Sepulture. The 26 of y* 10" mo: 1726.” 

The Friends of Reading have now worshipped for more 
than a century and a half in what was then the New Meet- 


1 “Life of William Penn,” p. 357. 
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ing-house, accessible, when they first took it, only on the 
Southampton Street side. They had some difficulty in 
getting the ground for the approach on the London Street 
side, but obtained it at last; and it must not be forgotten 
that Reading owes the convenient Church Street communi- 
cation between London and Southampton Streets to the 
Society of Friends. It must have been to the corner of St. 
Giles’s Church that William Penn’s chariot brought him to 
worship, and the venerable old man must have walked 
somewhat toilsomely along the paved passage to the meet- 
ing-house. But far more often and less wearily he must 
have come up the narrow passage, now Sims’s Court, to 
worship in the London Street Meeting-house and to edify 
the Friends with his wise and loving words. The late Mr. 
Lovejoy spoke many times of a tradition told to him, that 
at the London Street Meeting-house William Penn read to 
the Friends a copy of the treaty he made with the Indians 
when he purchased Pennsylvania. It is fitting that this 
should be the place in Reading where his memory is hon- 
ored and preserved, and it must always, for his sake, be the 
spot in this ancient town most dear to the hearts of the 
Friends in both Reading and Pennsylvania. 


Vou. x1.—4 
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COLONEL JAMES COULTAS, 
HicH SHERIFF OF PHILADELPHIA, 1755-1758. 
BY ROBERT PATTERSON ROBINS, M.D. 


One of the most enterprising and public-spirited citizens 
of Philadelphia during the half-century antecedent to the 
Revolution was James Coultas, who as a public official and 
a private citizen was always zealous for the prosperity of 
the country of his adoption. Born near Whitby, in York- 
shire, England, the son of Henry and Margaret (Chapman’) 
Coultas, he received his early education in England, but 
emigrated to America some time before the year 1735. Of 
his early life here we have but little information, but it is 
to be supposed that he was occupied in farming his planta- 
tion in Blockley, overseeing the Middle Ferry, and en- 
gaging in the private enterprises by which he amassed his 
considerable fortune. On Scull and Heap’s map of Phila- 
delphia (1750) he is mentioned as the owner of the large 
saw-mill near Cobb’s Creek, north of the Bell Inn.? Coultas 
held the lease of the Middle Ferry from City Council from 


1 Margaret Chapman was daughter of William Chapman, of Whitby, 
Yorkshire, and Mary, his wife, daughter and heir of William Temple, 
Esq., grandson of Sir William Temple, Provost of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. “The Chapman family,” says Young, in his “ History of Whitby,” 
“resided at Whitby and in Yburn Dale prior to the year 1400, as ap- 
pears from the registers and rolls of Whitby Abbey.” Henry Coultas 
inherited a small estate in the neighborhood of Whitby. Margaret 
Coultas, daughter of Henry and Margaret (Chapman) Coultas, was the 
wife of Robert Ibbetson (of the family of Ibbetson of Denton Park, 
Yorkshire), a noted English Methodist, who was British Consul at 
Lisbon in 1766. Their only child, Martha, was the wife of George Gray, 
of Gray’s Ferry. She inherited “ Whitby Hall” from her uncle, James 
Coultas, and the estate is now the property of her great-grandson, Wil- 
liam Harmar Thomas, Esq. 

* Westcott’s “ History of Philadelphia” (Philadelphia Library edition) 
Vol. II. p. 284. 
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1744 until 1755, and in 1757 he is recorded as bringing a 
charge against Council of twelve pounds for ferriage in 1755 
of Halket’s and Dunbar’s regiments.'’ In 1751 “the in- 
habitants of the country on the west side of the Schuylkill, 
being anxious that a bridge should be erected for their ac- 
commodation, took up subscriptions for the purpose of 
building one. They desired the approval of the Assembly, 
and asked that commissioners should be appointed to view 
the river, select the most suitable plan for a bridge, and 
make estimates of the expense. The House agreed to this 
request, and Israel Pemberton, Sr., Thomas Leech, Peter 
Dicks, Hugh Roberts, Edmund Wooley, Jacob Lewis, Cas- 
par Wistar, Charles Norris, Samuel Rhodes, and Benjamin 
Franklin were appointed commissioners. They made re- 
turn in August that they had “ viewed the River Schuylkill, 
sounded the depths, and tried the bottom in various places, 
from Peters’ Island, near the ford, down to John Bartram’s, 
near the Ferry,” and were of opinion that the best place 
was “ near to the end of the Market Street, where Captain 
Coultas now keeps his ferry.”” They had considered various 
plans of bridges and estimated the expense of building; but 
not being prepared to report, they asked further time. This 
privilege was granted to them, but no further report was 
ever made, probably because the subscriptions were not suf- 
ficient. The Common Council had before it an application 
of Coultas for a renewal of his lease of the High Street 
Ferry. He had made very considerable improvements to 
the dwelling-house, barn, and sheds, the cost of which was 
estimated at nearly seven hundred and fifty pounds. The 
sum of six hundred and eighty pounds was allowed him for 
these extraordinary expenses, and his lease was extended 
seven years.” 


1 Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. II. p. 156. 

* Westcott’s “‘ History of Philadelphia” (Philadelphia Library edition), 
Vol. IV. p. 289. 

In the Pennsylvania Gazette of March 18, 1756, is the following : 


To be LETT. 


A Plantation in Blockley township, containing 300 acres of land, of 





———— 
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In 1748, Coultas was one of the captains of the Associ- 
ators,’ a battery company; and in 1756, when the incursions 
of the Indians were startling the inhabitants into prepara- 
tions for defence, he was active in the movement to 
strengthen the military force of the Province. In February 
of that year he was chosen lieutenant-colonel of the County 
Regiment, of which Jacob Duché was at the same time 
elected colonel.? 

It was principally through the energy of Colonel Coultas 
that the first steps were taken towards rendering the Schuyl- 
kill River navigable. He was appointed one of the commis- 
sioners to survey that stream, and first succeeded in showing 
that it was possible to navigate the falls for large boats. So 
zealous was he in his efforts to enlist the public interest in 
the subject that he made use of the following artifice to 
attract the attention of the people of Philadelphia. The 
story is told in his own words in the following advertise- 
ment: 


“Tus is to give Notice that James Coultas Esq; one of 
the Commissioners for clearing Schuylkill, hath this Day 
made a Bett of One Hundred Pounds current Money of 
Pennsylvania, with Captain Oswald Eve, that he, the said 
James Coultas, will, on Saturday the 3d of November inst., 
at Ten o’Clock in the morning, take up two Flat Loads of 
Hay from the lower Part of the Big Falls in the said river 
Schuylkill to the Ferry Wharff, adjoining the Land of the 
Reverend William Smith, in 30 Minutes from the Time the 
Word is given to Pull away. If the Weather that Day 
should prove bad, it will be deferred to the Monday follow- 


which 170 acres clear, in good fence, 35 acres of good meadow, in good 
fence, with good buildings and improvements; a great quantity of apple 
and other fruit trees; a good spring-house, very convenient to keep a 
large dairy, to be entered on the 10th of March inst. To be lett with the 
said place 8 acres of tide meadow, well banked and fenced, within a 
mile and a half of the said plantation. For further particulars, enquire 
of George Gray, at the Lower Ferry, on Schuylkill, or James Coultas, 
Sheriff in Philadelphia. 

1 Westcott’s “ History of Philadelphia” (Philadelphia Library edition), 
Vol. I. p. 281. 

? Tbid., Vol. II. p. 305. 
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ing, the same Time of Day. As the clearing and making 
Rivers navigable, must be of the greatest Advantage to the 
Community in general, and raise the Value of their Lands 
and lower the Price of Firewood and Timber in the City, it 
is desired that all Persons who have the good of their 
Country at Heart will give their Attendance, as it must be 
more laudable than to spend their Time and Money to go 
and see Horse-racing, the Consequence of which is the Cor- 
ruption of Youth, being an Encouragement to Vice and 
Idleness. 
“ James Countas.”! 


A few days later he gives the following account of the 
result of this undertaking: 


“This is to acquaint the Public that, agreeable to the 
Notice given by me, I did, on Saturday, the 3d Day of this 
inst. take up the Great Falls on Schuylkill, to the Ferry 
Wharff two Flats, with 4323 Pounds of Hay, in 21 Minutes 
from the Word given Pull away, under the Disadvantage of 
the River having less Water than for severall Years past, 
owing to the dry Season. Great Numbers attended, and 
were highly pleased with the Performance. And it is to be 
hoped that all Persons who own Lands adjoining the said 
River, will further contribute to enable the Commissioners 
to make it further useful, by clearing other Obstructions, as 
what is already done hath raised the Price of Lands. I 
must now beg to be excused for my inserting in my former 
Advertisement, a Bett laid of 100 Pounds with Captain 
Oswald Eve; I before the Performance acquainted all my 
Friends there was no Wager laid, but the name of that drew 
there’the greater Number of Spectators. 

“ James Counrtas.”? 


How keenly Colonel Coultas was on the alert to grasp 
every opportunity of improving the city and its environs is 
shown by the following advertisement, which appeared 
within twenty-one days of those just quoted : 


“December 8, 1764. 
‘‘ WuereEas Goop Roaps are of the greatest Use and Ben- 
efit to the Inhabitants, both as to Profit and Pleasure; and 


1 Pennsylvania Gazette, November 1, 1764. 
? [bid., November 22, 1764. 
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altho’ the Legislature of this Province hath taken much 
Pains to make Laws for the Amendment of the Highways, 
yet they do not seem to answer the end thereby intended, 
“T do therefore humbly propose to undertake the Amend- 
ment of the Road from the first Hill to the Westward of 
the Lower Ferry on Schuylkill to the Borough of Chester, 
being the Distance of about eleven Miles, making Stone 
Bridges over all the Runs and Hollows in the said Road, 
if Money to defray the Expense of the same can be raised 
by Subscription, from the Inhabitants, Travellers, County 
Commissioners, and the Overseers of the Highways. I 
have given Two Thousand Pounds Security to the Treas- 
urers of the Counties of Philadelphia and Chester, and their 
Successors, that the Money so raised shall be expended for 
the aforesaid Use, and no other whatsoever. 
“James CouLtas. 


“‘ Persons appointed to receive SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

“ William on Esq; John Biddle, William Bradford, 
and James Coultas, Philadelphia. George Gray, and Thomas 
James, Lower Ferry. John Rudolph, and John Trapnall, 
Darby. Philip Ford, Esq; John Price, David Cowpland, 
John Hanley, John Withy, and Davis Bevan, Chester. 
George Grantham, Ridley. John Hannum, Esq; Concord. 
Robert Moulder, William Henderson, and Joseph Buffing- 
ton, Marcus-Hook. William Patterson, Esq; Cristine Bridge. 
Joshua Littler, Wilmington. And Thomas Duff, Esq; at 
Newport.” 


The authorities were not slow to recognize the merits 
and intelligence of Colonel Coultas, and the public offices 
which he held show that he was as good and zealous an 
official as he was citizen. He was commissioned justice of 
the peace February 28, 1761,? and November 19, 1764;* he 
was high sheriff of the county from October 4, 1755, to 
October 25, 1758,‘ and in 1765 (February 28) he was ap- 
pointed judge of the Orphans’ Court, Quarter Sessions, and 
Common Pleas.’ The exigencies of public life did not, 
however, prevent his participation in the recreations which 
Philadelphia offered to its citizens of that period. His 

1 Pennsylvania Gazette, December 13, 1764. 


? J. Hill Martin’s “‘ Bench and Bar of Philadelphia,” p. 33. 
* Thid., p. 34. * Tbid., p. 101. * Thid., p. 69. 
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name is to be found among the members of the Gloucester 
Fox-Hunting Club and the Colony in Schuylkill.’ Indeed, 
his membership in the latter organization deserves more 
than a passing mention, because of the following curious doc- 
ument, which was issued by that independent little province 
in 1761, when Colonel Coultas was one of the commission- 
ers to survey the Schuylkill : 


“To all our loving subjects, in the Colony in Schuylkill 
to whom these presents may come, Greeting; Whereas, the 
bearer hereof, James Coultas, has been a long time a mem- 
ber of our said Colony, and borne several commissions of 
honour and profit, and the said James Coultas has dis- 
charged the same to our satisfaction; Now Know Ye, that 
the said James Coultas is by our permission appointed by 
our neighboring Government a Commissioner for viewin 
the river Schuylkill: We do hereby request that the sai 
James Coultas and his associates may have all the assistance 
that may be necessary for such discoveries that he and they 
may want to make. Given under my hand and the great 
seal of the Colony, this third day of October 1761, and in 
the twenty-ninth year of my administration. 

“Tomas STRETCH. 

“ JosEepH SriieEs, Sec’y. 


Schuylkill, 2 
L. 8. 
1732 
Besides the testimony which the newspapers of the day 
bear to the energy with which Colonel Coultas performed 
the duties of his official positions, we have the following 
curious item in an old account-book of the Overseers of the 
Poor for the year 1758 :* 


“Nov. 9th. By cash of James Coultas late Sheriff, being 
a fine paid by Loughlane McClane for kissing of Osborne’s 


1“ An Authentic Historical Memoir of the Schuylkill Fishing Com- 
pany of the State in Schuylkill, etc.” By a Member. Philadelphia, 
1830, pp. 18 and 14. 

? Thid., p. 18. 

3 Westcott’s ‘‘ History of Philadelphia” (Philadelphia Library edition), 
Vol. II. p. 318. 
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wife, after his commissions and writing bond were deducted, 
£24,5s.” 


When an energetic man was sheriff, kissing must have 
been an expensive amusement in those days; at least Mc- 
Clane found it so. 

In 1741, Colonel Coultas built a house for his own occu- 
pation upon a lane leading from the road to Darby to the 
road to West Chester, choosing a beautiful location upon 
the brow of a hill rising from the Ameasaka,—a small 
stream,—a tributary of the Kasakung, or Cobb’s Creek. 
For many years the road was known as Coultas’ Lane, but 
is now called Gray’s Lane, after his successor and heir. To 
this house he added a wing in 1754, and made the whole a 
fine stone mansion, to which he gave the name of Whitby 
Hall. Here he lived until his death in 1768, when the 
property passed to his wife, and from her, in 1769, to her 
half-brother, George Gray, whose descendant still possesses 
it. In 1819 extensive additions were made, in which the 
architecture of the original building was so accurately fol- 
lowed that it is now difficult to distinguish between the old 
and the new; and thanks, therefore, to the good taste which 
dictated the style of these additions, Whitby Hall is to-day 
as perfect a specimen of our Colonial architecture as exists 
anywhere in the neighborhood of Philadelphia. 

At a later period Coultas was largely instrumental in the 
erection of the Swedish Church of St. James at Kingsessing, 
which, like the house, is a fine specimen of English masonry, 
and is highly creditable to his taste. The corner-stone was 
laid in 1760, and the building itself was completed in 1762. 

Colonel Coultas married, March 18, 1735, at Christ 
Church,' Elizabeth, daughter of Joseph and Mary Ewen,? 


“Pennsylvania Marriages,” Vol. I. p. 57. 

2 Mary Ewen md., 2d, George Gray [d. 1748. He was son of George 
and Mary (Hill) Gray, of Philadelphia, and grandson of George Gray, 
of Barbadoes, by his w. Mary, dau. of Alexander Beardsley, of Philadel- 
phia], and d. in 1760, leaving issue : 

(1) Mary, b. Mch. 29, 1717; md., 1st, Aug. 10, 1733, to Daniel Syng, of 
Phila., son of Philip Syng, of Annapolis, Md., and had issue. He d. in 
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of Germantown, but died without issue in 1768. He was 
buried February 1, 1768,' and his will was proved and let- 
ters testamentary granted to George Gray, February 20, 
1768.2. His widow did not long survive him; she was buried 
December 1, 1769. 

The services of James Coultas to the city in which he 
made his home cannot be too highly rated. He served her 
both as an official and as a private citizen with zeal, integ- 
rity, and intelligence. Many of the improvements in her 
condition had their inception with him; and yet, strange to 
say, to-day he is entirely forgotten, and even the contempo- 
rary newspapers fail to record the date of his death. 


1745, and she was md., 2d, July 9, 1747, to Thomas James, of Philadel- 
phia. 

(2) George, of Gray’s Ferry, b. in Philadelphia, Oct. 26, 1725. Member 
of the Penna. Assembly from 1772 to 1787; he was author of the cele- 
brated “Treason Resolutions” in 1775, and Speaker of the Assembly. He 
was also a member of the Committee of Safety, 1776-77, member and 
chairman of the Board of War, and of the Constitutional Convention of 
1790. He md., Nov. 25, 1752, Martha, dau. of Robert and Margaret 
(Coultas) Ibbetson; he d. in 1800, leaving issue. 

’ Record of Burials, Christ Church, Philadelphia (MS. copy, Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society). 

* The following advertisement appeared in the Pennsylvania Gazette, 
April 7, 1768: 

“On Thursday, the 7th of April inst. at 9 o’clock in the Morning, at 
the plantation late James Coultas’s, Esq; in Blockley, will be sold by 
public vendue, all the stock, carriages and implements of husbandry, 
consisting of horses, mares and colts, milch cows, and store cattle, a very 
large bull, 20 fine sheep, some of the English breed, with lambs; wag- 
gons, carts and geers, plows, harrows and slay; carpenters’ tools; a 
quantity of wheelwright stuff, well seasoned; and a variety of very good 
household and kitchen furniture, some plate, and many other things, 
not particularly mentioned. Three months’ credit, giving security, is 
required and attendance given, by the executors, ELIZABETH COULTAS, 
and GEORGE GRAY. 

“N.B. To be sold at private sale 6 Negroes, viz. a Negroe man, a 
cooper by trade, a very good workman; his wife, a very good house- 
wench, with one female child, two years old; one other Negroe woman, 
a good house and dairy maid; likewise two twins, a boy and Girl, ten 
years old, smart lively children.” 
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RECORDS OF THE LOWER DUBLIN OR PENNYPACK 


BAPTIST CHURCH. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE TIMES OF THE BIRTHS OF CHILDREN OF SUCH 


AS ARE MEMBERS OF THIS CHURCH. 


Elizabeth watts Daughter of John Watts and 
Sarah his wife, was born 

John Watts sonn of John watts and Sarah his 
wife was Born 

Sarah Watts the eldest and Mary watts the 
youngest being twins and Daughters of John 
Watts and Sarah his wife, were Born 

Deborah Watts Daughter of John Watts and 
Sarah his wife, was Born 

Silas Watts son of John Watts and Sarah his 
wife was Born 

Stephen Watts son of John Watts and Sarah his 
wife was born 

Thomas Bibb son of Thomas Bibb and Ruth his 
wife was born 

Mary Bibb daughter of Thomas Bibb and Ruth 
his wife was born 

John the son of Samuel Jones and Katherine 
his wife was born 

Samuel the son of Samuel Jones was born 

George the son of Samuel Jones was born 

John Eaton the son of Joseph and Gwen his 
wife was born 

Mary Mason the daughter of Robert and Jane 
his wife was born 

John Mason the son of Robert and Jane his wife 
was born 

James Mason the son of Robert and Jane his 
wife was born 


2.15.1689 


1.6.1691 


10.8.1693 
12.6.1695 
1.7.1698 
12.6.1700 
1.17.1695 
5.24.1698 
2.17.1698 
7.4.1699 
2.11.1701 
11.25.1700 
10.3.1697 


9.—1699 


1.5.1702 
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hester miles the daughter of Griffith and bridget 
his wife was born 

Martha Miles the daughter of Griffith and 
Bridget his wife was born 

Margaret Miles the daughter of Griffith and 
bridget his wife was born 

Griffith Miles the son of Griffith and bridget his 
wife was born 

John and Mary Taylor the son and daughter of 
Peter and Sarah his wife being twins were born 

Jacob Taylor the son of Peter and sara his wife 
was born 

Sara Taylor the daughter of Peter and Sara his 
wife was born 

Joseph Eaton the sonn of Joseph and Gwen his 
wife was born 

Thomasin Taylor the daughter of Peter and Sara 
his wife was born 

David pane the son of John pane and Elizabeth 
his wife was born 

George Eaton the son of Joseph and Gwen his 
wife was born at one in the morn 

Elizabeth Taylor the daughter of peter and Sarah 
his wife was born 

Frances Morgan the daughter of Evan and Mary 
his wife was born 

Edward Eaton the son of Joseph and Gwen his 
wife was born 

Elizabeth pane the daughter of John pane and 
Elizabeth his wife was born 

Samuel Miles the son of Griffith and bridget 
his wife was born 

Jacob Mason the son of Robert and Jane his 
wife was born 

Peter Taylor the son of Peter and Sarah his 
wife was born 

John Milles the son of Griffith and bridget his 
wife was born 


7.28.1693 
8.12.1695 
2.9.1698 
10.3.1700 
5.15.1698 
1.6.1699 
9.12.1701 
7.2.1703 
8.2.1703 
11.15.1704 
2.15.1705 
9.20.1705 
5.15.1706 
7.9.1706 
3.11.1707 
7.—1703 
5.16.1706 
12.19.1708 


2.26.1709 
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Mary Taylor the daughter of peter and Sarah 


his wife was born 11.21.1709/10 
Judith Eaton the daughter of Joseph Eaton and 

Gwen his wife was born 11.31.1710 
Joan Eaton the daughter of Joseph and Gwen 

his wife was born 12.4.1712 
Isaac Jones y* son of Henry and Elianor Jones 

was born 5.17.1716 
George Eaton the son of George and Mary his 

wife was born 12.12.1712 
Martha Taylor the daughter of peter and Sarah 

his wife was born 3.8.1712 
John Morgan the son of William and Mary his 

wife was born 7 — 1712 


dyed Aug — 1712 

Rebecka Daughter of Peter Taylor & Sarah his 
wife was Born May the 4th 1714 
Phillip son to peter Taylor & Sarah his wife born May 5 1717 

Parnell Daughter to peter Taylor & Sarah 

March 18. 1719/20 

John y* Son of John Hart Jun was born y* 10th 

of Sept ab‘ 4 a’clock in y* morn being Satur- 
day 1709 
John Hart Died June y® 11th 1743 

Susannah hart Born ab‘ 10 at night being fryday 
April 20. 1711 


She Died March y® 30. 1733 

William Hart Born past 11 in y* morn being 
saturday March 7th 1712/13 
He Dyed Oct y® 6th 1714 

Joseph was Born Sept 1 being thursday ab‘ 6 
in y* morn 1715 

Silas was Born ab‘ 10 at night y* 5th of may 
being Sunday 1718 

Lucretia was Born ab‘ July 22 ab‘ 5 in y® morn 
being fryday 1720 


Oliver Hart son to John Hart born y° 5th of July 
at 8 In y* morning being fryday 1723 
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Edith Hart of ditto was born at 7 In y® afternoon 
on y*® 14th of May 1727 
Zepaniah Holwell was born y* 6th of Jan’y 1723/4 
Sarah Holwell was born 27 of nov™ 1725 about 
1] at night on a Saturday 
Stephen Holwell was born 12 of Sept 1727 aboute 
5 In y* morning on thursday 
John Holme y* Son of John & martha Holme 
was born 20 of Sept 1706 at 8 In y* morning 
at pennypack mill on friday (with 2 crowns) 
and 
Thomas Holme y* son of ditto was born 13 of 
July 1708 at 9 In y* Evening on tusday at y° 
same place 
Hannah Bazelee y* daughter of Stephen and 
Hannah Bazelee was Born November 16, 1731 
in y® morning 
Jan 11th 1731/2 Seth Hart was born between 2 
& 3 a Clock in y*® morning being Tuesday in 


warminster. He died Oct ye 30th 1740 
Robert Edge was born Aug y® 12, 1722 
Susannah Edge was born July y* 27 1724 
John Edge was born September y® 32, 1726 
Mary Edge was born Oct 1, 1733 


Abel Holme y* Son of John & Jaen Holme was 
born y® 12 of february 1729/30 on Tuesday 
about half an hour after 8 a Clock in y* 
morning 

Martha Holme y* Daughter of John and Jaen 
Holme was Born y® 28 of September Annoq 
Dom 1731 onTuesday about half an hour after 
2 a’Clock in y* morning 

Enoch Holme y* Son of John and Jaen Holme 
was Born y* 18 Day of August 1733 on Sadur- 
day at 5 a’Clock in the morning 

Hannah Holme y* Daughter of John & Jaen 

Holme was Born Tuesday about half an hour 

after 9 a Clock in y* morning 
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Mary Cattlee y* daughter of John and Mary 
Cattlee was Born August y* 3 in y* year 1736 
about 6 a Clock in y® afternoon 

Stephen Shewell son of Robert and Elizabeth 


was Born y° 29th day of June 1727 
and Joseph Shewell born Jan 14th 1728/9 
and Mary Shewell born feb y* 7, 1731/2 
and William Shewell born Jan 11 1733/4 
and Elizabeth Shewell born Sept 20th 1741 


1736 Andrew Edge y* Son of Andrew & Mary 
Edge was Born Aug y* 10th, 32 minutes after 
two a Clock in the morning 

May 1, 1739 An account of y*® Birth of Jeremiah 
Collett’s children, recorded in this Book at his 
request 

Jaen Collett y* Daughter of Jeremiah & Susan- 
nah Collett was born february 10th on Monday 





at 6 a’Clock in the morning in y® year 1717 
Jeremiah Collett was Born January the 6th in 

the morning at Break a—Day 1719 
John Collett was Born April on friday at 

four a’Clock in y* afternoon in y* year 1722 
William Collett was Born June the 4th on thurs- 

day at 6 a’Clock in y® afternoon in y* year 1724 
James Collett was Born June y* 16th on Sunday 

at one a’Clock in the Morning in y* year 1728 
Sarah Collett was Born November the 18th at 

nine a’Clock at night in y* year 1730 
Joseph Collett was Born March y® 8th at three 

a Clock in y® afternoon in y* year 1732 
Esther Kinnersley Daughter of Ebenezer & Sarah 

Kinnersley born Nov 13, 1740 
William Kinnersley their son born Oct 29th 1743 


John Holme son of John and Jane Holme, was 
born the 14th day of February 1742/3 on 
Monday half an hour after one o’clock in the 
afternoon 
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THE PRINCIPIO COMPANY. 
A Historica SKETCH OF THE First IRonN-WorKS IN MARYLAND. 
BY WILLIAM G. WHITELY, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


The Principio Company was an association of British 
iron-masters, merchants, and capitalists, established in the 
early part of the last century, and engaged in manufacturing 
pig- and bar-iron in the Colonies of Maryland and Virginia. 
They were the first persons to erect iron-works in Mary- 
land, about the year 1715, and had a long and prosperous 
existence for more than sixty years. Those who were most 
prominently connected with this company were Sir Nicholas 
Hackell Carew, Bart., of Beddington, Co. Surrey; Thomas 
Russell, of Birmingham, and his sons, William and Thomas 
Russell; Stephen Onion; John England; Joshua, Samuel, 
and Osgood Gee; William Chetwynd, Esq., of England, and 
Augustine and Lawrence Washington, of Virginia, father 
and brother of George Washington. 

The Provinces of Maryland and Virginia jointly were, 
prior to the Revolution, foremost of the Colonies in the pro- 
duction of iron. Later developments have given to Penn- 
sylvania her present rank of largest producer and manufac- 
turer, but at this period she was far behind her Southern 
neighbors. Not only were they then the largest producers, 
but they had also been the first exporters. In 1718 Mary- 
land or Virginia, it is not known which, sent to England 
the first shipment of pig-iron ever exported from this 
country, a small lot of three and one-half tons, as recorded 
in the official returns of the British custom-house.' From 


' Maryland and Virginia are always coupled together in the British 
custom-house reports, probably from the fact that large quantities of 
Maryland iron were carried to York River and other ports in Virginia 
in small vessels, and there reloaded into ships for transportation across 
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this insignificant beginning the manufacture and export of 
both pig- and bar-iron (for forges were usual adjuncts of the 
furnaces) increased under the fostering policy of the Lord 
Proprietor, until, in 1751, these two Provinces exported 
2950 tons of pig-iron to England, against 199 tons from 
Pennsylvania, 33 tons from New York, 9 tons from New 
England, and 17 tons from Carolina. 

In 1761 the Governor and Council of Maryland reported 
to the Commissioners of the Board of Trade and Plantations 
in England that there were eight furnaces and ten forges in 
that Province, which made 2500 tons of pig- and 600 tons 
of bar-iron yearly. The total annual production of England 
herself at this period was only 17,000 tons of pig-iron. 

To Captain John Smith, among his many other achieve- 
ments, belongs the honor of the discovery of iron in Mary- 
land. In his voyage up the Chesapeake Bay, in 1606, he 
entered the Patapsco River, which he named Bolus, because 
of the red clay found there, “‘ resembling bole armoniack and 
terra sigillata.”” This clay was a covering for extensive mines 
of iron ore, afterwards opened and worked by the Principio 
Company and by Mr. John Moale, at Moale’s Point, that 
point where it was sought to establish Baltimore Town, but 
where the town was not established, through the hostility 
of Mr. Moale, who refused to sell his land, and had a greater 
interest in his ores than in a prospective city. 

A whole century elapsed before Captain Smith’s dis- 
covery was turned to account. The year 1715 has been 
given as the epoch of furnaces in Maryland, and there is no 
reason to believe that any were in existence prior to that 
time. The question who were the pioneers in the business 
is a difficult one to answer positively. Governor Spots- 
wood, of Virginia, claimed for himself that honor. Colonel 
Byrd, in his “ Progress to the Mines” (1732), says, ‘“‘ The 
Governor had, nine years previously, vacated the Guberna- 
torial chair, and was at this time extensively engaged in the 


the ocean. Thence would arise a difficulty in distinguishing the product 
of each colony, since iron manufactured in Maryland would be mani- 
fested from Virginia. 
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iron-mining business. I let him understand that besides 
the pleasure of paying him a visit, I came to be instructed 
by so great a master in the mystery of making iron, wherein 
he had led the way and was the Tubal Cain of Virginia. 
He corrected me a little there, by assuring me he was not 
only the first in this country, but the first in North America, 
who had erected a regular Furnace.” Hugh Jones, in his 
“Present Condition of Virginia,” published about 1724, 
describes a settlement called Germania, situated “ beyond 
Col. Spotswood’s furnace above the falls of Rappahannock, 
etc.” 

Conceding Governor Spotswood’s priority in Virginia, his 
claim of having been the first person to erect a furnace in 
America must be modified, for there was one furnace in 
Maryland of equally early origin. The preamble to the act 
of the Maryland General Assembly for the encouragement 
of iron manufacturers, passed in 1719, recites that ‘ there 
are very great conveniences of carrying on iron-works within 
this province which have not hitherto been embraced for 
want of proper encouragement to some first undertakers,” 
implying that iron-works had been in operation, and, though 
languishing, were still working at that very time. Hence 
the shipment, made in 1718, of three and a half tons, may 
as probably have come from Maryland as from Governor 
Spotswood’s Virginia furnace. 

Some recently acquired information in our possession, 
which has never before been published, seems to establish 
clearly the fact that among the first, if not actually the very 
first, persons to erect iron-works in Maryland, was a party 
of English merchants and capitalists, the subjects of our 
sketch. That they were the first there is very strong pre- 
sumptive evidence in the name they chose for their furnace, 
Principio, which name they afterwards assumed when they 
incorporated themselves as the Principio Company. The 
information just alluded to is contained in a number of the 
original ledgers, journals, and account-books belonging to 
this company, letters from the company’s office in London 
to its agents in this country, copies of replies made by these 
VoL, x1.—5 
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agents to the proprietors, and letters exchanged among each 
other at the various furnaces and forges, a fragmentary cor- 
respondence ranging over a period of sixty years, from 1725, 
the date of the earliest letter, to 1785.1! Among the oldest 
books are the ledgers of Principio Works from 1723 to 
1727 inclusive, in the first of which are references to still 
older books, which, unfortunately, cannot now be found. 
All these seem to show beyond a doubt that these were the 
“ first undertakers” referred to in the act of 1719, and that 
the Principio furnace in Cecil County, on a small creek of 
same name emptying into the Chesapeake near the mouth 
of the Susquehanna, and the North East Forge, six miles 
distant, at the head of North East River, were the first iron- 
works in Maryland. Certainly no others have traced their 
history to so early a period, nor established any title to the 
distinction. The Baltimore Company’s furnace on Gwynn’s 
Falls was not built until some time after 1723. It is a fact 
worthy of notice that iron-works have been almost continu- 
ously in operation on these two spots ever since their first 
establishment, or about one hundred and sixty years. At 
Principio, Mr. Geo. P. Whitaker has had a charcoal furnace 
in successful operation for a long time, and at North East, 
on the very site of one of the old forges, are the present 
extensive forges and rolling-mills of the McCullough Iron 
Company. 

Stephen Onion and Thomas Russell, Sr., if not the origi- 
nators, were the most active promoters of the enterprise. 
They came to America, and, after careful prospecting, 
leased and opened ore-banks, purchased woodland for 
making charcoal, built the Principio and North East Works 
(the former consisting of both furnace and forge, the latter 
of a forge alone), arranged for the disposal of their bar- and 
surplus pig-iron, and, in short, established the business on 
a successful footing. The records of the Land Office at 


1 These letters, kindly placed at our disposal by Rev. T. Snowden 
Thomas, of Philadelphia, were found among the effects of his ancestor, 
Thomas Russell, Esq., of Green Hill, near North East, Cecil County, 
Maryland, who was a member of the Principio Company. 
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Annapolis show early acquisitions of lands by them. On 
the 27th of April, 1721, John Copson, of Philadelphia, ob- 
tained a warrant from Lord Baltimore’s Land Office for such 
lands as he should direct, and a patent accordingly issued 
to him May 24,1722. In July of this same year this patent 
was transferred to Stephen Onion and Company, “for a 
valuable consideration by me received and other good 
reasons thereunto me moving,” and comprised a tract of 
land called Geoffarrison, in Cecil County, near North East, 
containing five thousand seven hundred and forty-three 
acres, as originally surveyed, extending from Corroll Cove 
on the North East River to within a mile or so of Elkton. 
One of the boundary-lines of this tract was one thousand 
perches long, or more than three miles. 

William Chetwynd and others, designated as iron-masters 
of Great Britain, held two hundred acres of land, which 
they had by lease bearing date May 31, 1722, under his 
lordship as part of Baltimore, alias North East Manor, con- 
taining by estimation six thousand acres, and part of New 
Connaught, alias Susquehanna Manor, originally granted to 
Colonel George Talbot for the quantity of thirty-two thou- 
sand acres, and forfeited to his Lordship the Lord Propri- 
etary. 

It must not be inferred that the date of these land-grants 
fix the date of the erection of the works. These lands were 
merely additions to the original purchases, and go to show 
the extent the company’s operations were beginning to ac- 
quire, even at that early period, in consequence of the en- 
couraging act of 1719. It will be observed that in almost 
every instance, where they leased or patented lands, they 
employed some third person, who afterwards assigned the 
property to them for a nominal consideration, which has at 
times rendered it difficult to trace the titles of their first 
acquired property. 

Among the writs of ad quod damnum granted out of the 
Provincial Chancery of Maryland in pursuance of the act of 
1719 for the encouragement of iron manufacturers was one 
issued October 19, 1721, for twenty acres of land in Cecil 
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County for a grist-mill, which, as the books show, was car- 
ried on by the company in connection with their furnace 
operations; also a writ granted February 5, 1734, to John 
Ruston, of Cecil, and assigned by him, in 1736, in consider- 
ation of five shillings, to William Chetwynd & Co. This 
survey calls for one hundred acres of land, and begins at 
the second bounded tree of another tract of one hundred 
acres already laid out for said Ruston, from which there 
appears to have been an older patent, which is not re- 
corded. 

Russell and Onion having now opened the business, left 
it in charge of John England, a practical iron-master, who 
was to act as their representative in America, and sailed for 
Great Britain together in 1724. They took passage from 
New Castle in the same ship with Benjamin Franklin, who 
states in his memoirs, describing his first visit to England, 
**T quitted Philadelphia in the ship which anchored at New 
Castle. Mr. Andrew Hamilton, a celebrated lawyer of 
Philadelphia, had taken his passage in the same ship for 
himself and son, with Mr. Denham, a Turkey merchant, 
and Messrs. Onion and Russell, masters of an iron-work in 
Maryland, who had engaged the great cabin.” Onion soon 
returned, and in 1726 we find him in active superintendence 
at Principio, but Russell remained in England. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION OF 1787. 
SKETCHES OF THE MEMBERS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION. 
BY WILLIAM HENRY EGLE, M.D. 


(Continued from Vol. X. p. 460.) 


CamMPBELL, THomas, of York County, the son of John 
Campbell, was born about 1750 in Chanceford township, 
that county. His father took up a tract of land at an early 
day, situated on the “Great Road leading from York to 
Nelson’s Ferry.” He was of Scotch-Irish descent, and re- 
ceived the education accorded that sturdy race. He was a 
farmer by occupation. When the Revolutionary struggle 
began, he enlisted as a private in Captain Michael Doudel’s 
company, attached to Colonel William Thompson’s battalion 
of riflemen, in July, 1775. He served through the New 
England campaign, and was commissioned first lieutenant 
in the Fourth Regiment of the Pennsylvania Line, January 
3, 1777. He was severely wounded at Germantown, was 
promoted captain-lieutenant January 1, 1781, and retired the 
service January 1, 1783. He was one of the original mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania Society of the Cincinnati. Cap- 
tain Campbell was chosen a delegate to the State Conven- 
tion to ratify the Federal Constitution in 1787; served as a 
member of the Pennsylvania House of Representatives from 
1797 to 1800, and of the Senate from the York and Adams 
district from 1805 to 1808. He died at his residence in 
Monaghan township, York County, January 19, 1815. He 
left descendants, but nothing further is known of them. 

CHAMBERS, STEPHEN, of Lancaster County, was a native of 
the north of Ireland, where he was born about 1750. He 
came to Pennsylvania prior to the Revolution. Fithian, in 
his journal of date July 20, 1775, met him at Sunbury, “a 
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lawyer, . . . serious, civil, and sociable.” At the outset of 
the war he entered the service, was appointed first lieutenant 
of the Twelfth Regiment of the Line, October 16, 1776, and 
promoted captain in 1777. He was chosen to the General 
Assembly from the county of Northumberland in 1778, and 
while in attendance thereon was admitted to the Philadel- 
phia bar, March 6,1779. He was admitted to the Lancaster 
bar in 1780, removing there the same year, and to that of 
York, April 23,1781. In 1779 he was a member of the Re- 
publican Society of Philadelphia, whose object was the re- 
vision of the Constitution of 1776. He was also one of the 
original members of the Pennsylvania Society of the Cin- 
cinnati.' He represented Lancaster County in the Council of 
Censors, 1783-84, and was a delegate to the Convention of No- 
vember 20, 1787, to ratify the Federal Constitution. At the 
constituting of Lodge 22, Ancient York Masons, at Sunbury, 
December 27, 1779, he became its first Worshipful Master, 
and the warrant for that body was produced and presented by 
him at “his own proper cost and charges.” In May, 1789, 
he was challenged by Dr. Reiger, of Lancaster, for some 
offence said to have been given at Stake’s tavern in that 
town. The duel took place on Monday, May 11, 1789, and 
Mr. Chambers was seriously wounded, dying on Saturday 
following, the 16th. Thus perished one of the most bril- 
liant legal minds of the bar, an event which agitated the 
public mind for years afterwards as an unwarranted and 
cold-blooded murder. Captain Chambers’s sister Jane 
married Judge John Joseph Henry. 

Cueney, THomas, of Chester County, son of John Cheney, 
Jr., and Ann Hickman, was born in Thornbury township, 
that county, December 12, 1731. His grandfather, John 
Cheney, Sr., came to Pennsylvania about the close of the 
century, located in Middleton township, Chester County, 
where he died in 1722, leaving two sons, John and Thomas, 
They became possessed of a large tract of land in Thorn- 
bury in 1724, and here it was that the subject of this sketch 


1 His certificate of membership is among the collections of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania.—Ep. 
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lived all his fourscore years, an intelligent and progressive 
farmer. At the commencement of the Revolution he was 
an earnest Whig. He was appointed by the Assembly, 
December 16, 1777, to take subscriptions for the Continental 
loan; one of the agents for forfeited estates under the Act 
of Attainder, May 6, 1778; and sub-lieutenant of Chester 
County, March 30, 1780. He was commissioned one of the 
justices in 1779, and again in 1784. Under the Constitution 
of 1790 he was continued by Goyernor Mifflin, his commis- 
sion bearing date August 26,1791. He served as one of the 
delegates to the Pennsylvania Convention to ratify the Fed- 
eral Constitution in 1787, and signed the ratification. Squire 
Cheney died January 12, 1811, and is buried in the family 
graveyard. He was twice married,—first, in 1755, to Mrs. 
Mary (Riley) Taylor, who died in 1766; secondly, in 1769, 
to Mrs. Mary (Bennett) Vernon, who died July 9, 1819. 
There were eight children. On page 70 of Futhey and 
Cope’s invaluable “ History of Chester County” is narrated 
a characteristic incident in the life of this prominent per- 
sonage. 

CoLeMAN, Rosert, of Lancaster County, was born Novem- 
ber 4, 1748, near Castle-Finn, Donaghmore, County Don- 
egal, Ireland. At the age of sixteen he came to America 
with letters to Blair McClenaghan and the Messrs. Biddle, 
of Philadelphia. Through them he secured a position with 
Mr. Read, prothonotary at Reading, in whose employ he re- 
mained two years, at the expiration of which he accepted a 
situation as clerk with Peter Grubb at Hopewell Forge. At 
the end of six months he entered the employ of James Old 
at Quittopehille Forge, near Lebanon. Mr. Old, some time 
after, removing from Speedwell Forge to Reading, took Mr. 
Coleman with him. In 1773 he rented Salford Forge, near 
Norristown, where he remained three years. In 1776 he 
moved to Elizabeth Furnace, in Lancaster County, which 
he first rented, and afterwards bought out gradually the dif- 
ferent shares from the firm who owned it, namely, Stiegel, 
Stedman, and Benezet. By his energy and indomitable per- 
severance Mr. Coleman became the most enterprising and 
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successful iron-master in Pennsylvania, characteristics which 
have descended to the present generation of Colemans, who 
have maintained the celebrity of the magnitude of their iron- 
works and the excellence of the manufacture. Mr. Coleman 
served as a member of the General Assembly in 1783-84, 
as delegate to the Convention to ratify the Federal Constitu- 
tion in 1787, and as a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1789-90. Under that organic law he was com- 
missioned, August 17, 1791, one of the associate judges for 
Lancaster County, an office he held twenty years. He was 
chosen a Presidential elector in 1792, and again in 1796. 
At the latter Electoral College he intended to vote for Burr 
for Vice-President, but did not. In 1809 Mr. Coleman re- 
moved to the town of Lancaster, where he died August 14, 
1825, and is buried in the graveyard of St. James’ Church. 
He married, October 4, 1773, Anne Old, daughter of James 
Old, and their children were William, James, Edward, and 
Thomas Bird. 

DesHuER, Davip, of Northampton County, was born at 
Egypta, in the upper part of North Whitehall township, that 
county, in 1733, where his father, Adam Deshler, was among 
the first settlers. The latter operated a mill on the Little 
Lehigh, of which the son subsequently became owner. He 
was quite prominent in the French and Indian war, and was 
active in the adoption of measures in defending the fron- 
tiers; and his house, a large stone structure, became a place 
of refuge for the people of the vicinity in case of an Indian 
alarm. In 1764 he was a shopkeeper in Allentown, but two 
years afterwards sold out and removed to his grist- and 
saw-mills, which he continued to operate until almost the 
close of his life. During the Revolutionary war he became 
one of the most influential personages in Northampton 
County; acted as commissary of supplies, and, with his col- 
league and neighbor, Captain John Arndt, advanced money 
out of his private means at a time when not only the United 
States treasury but also that of Pennsylvania was empty. 
He was a member of the Provincial Conference which met 
at Carpenters’ Hall June 18, 1776, and appointed by that 
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body one of the judges of the election for the second 
division of the county, held at Allentown. He was a dele- 
gate to the Convention to ratify the Federal Constitution in 
1787, and filled other positions of public trust. He was a 
man of great ability and much force of character. Mr. 
Deshler closed his eventful life at his residence at Biery’s 
Bridge, now Catasauqua, in December, 1796, leaving a wife, 
Susanna, and children as follows: John Adam, George, David, 
Catharine, m. Charles Desher; Barbara, m. John Wagener ; 
Susanna, 1m. Frederick Peissel ; Elizabeth, m. Jacob Mickley; 
Sarah, and Mary. 
Downtne, Ricwarp, of Chester County, son of Richard 
Downing and his wife, Mary Edge, was born May 4, 1750, 
in Caln township, that county. His father operated a full- 
ing-, grist- and saw-mills, and the son was brought up in 
that occupation. He was a man of intelligence, and espe- 
cially prominent in public affairs after the close of the Rev- 
olution. During the struggle for independence he was a 
Non-Associator. He was a delegate to the Pennsylvania 
Convention to ratify the Federal Constitution in 1787; 
served in the General Assembly from 1788 to 1790, and, 
under the organic law of the latter year, was one of the 
representatives of his county in the Legislature from 1790 
to 1792. During the local excitement caused by changing 
the county-seat, when it was not only proposed but really 
attempted to locate it at Milltown, now Downingtown, he 
was one of the leading spirits in opposing it. He died Janu- 
ary 5, 1820, in his seventieth year. Mr. Downing married 
Elizabeth Rees, and their children were Thomas, David, 
Mary, Richard, William, Elizabeth, m. John R. Thomas, and 
Phebe, m. Jesse Meredith. Dr. George Thomas, of West 
Whiteland, is a grandson. 

Epear, James, of Washington County, the son of James 
Edgar, was born November 15, 1744, in Fawn township, 
York County. For the principal facts in his life, save what 
is here set forth, see “‘ Biographical Sketches of the Mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Convention of 1776” (PEnNa. 
MaeazinE, Vol. III. p. 324). He was a member of the Con- 
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vention to ratify the Federal Constitution in 1787, but did 
not sign the ratification. He died on his farm on the 8th of 
June, 1814, in the seventy-first year of hisage. An obituary 
of him in the Washington (Pa.) Reporter of August 22, 1814, 
says, “ Till his last he continued to manifest himself a sin- 
cere friend of the cause of Christ and of his country; was 
much engaged to promote the interests of the Church and 
the good of the State. In his last long illness he bore his 
affliction with Christian patience, breathing the spirit of 
Christianity. His end was peaceful and quiet. The evening 
before his departure he with considerable confidence in- 
formed his family that he hoped to get his dismission from 
the body that night; accordingly, about three o’clock in the 
morning he resigned his last breath without a struggle or 
any indication of pain.” In the list of distinguished men 
of Pennsylvania there are found none who bore a higher 
character. 

Epwarps, Enocu, of the county of Philadelphia, the son 
of Alexander Edwards, was born in 1751, in Lower Dublin, 
that county. He received a classical education, studied 
medicine, and was in the active practice of his profession 
when the Revolutionary war began, and in which he be- 
came an earnest participant. He was a member of the Pro- 
vincial Conference held at Carpenters’ Hall, June 18, 1776, 
and the same year served as surgeon in the Philadelphia Bat- 
talion of the “Flying Camp.” He afterwards served as an 
aide on the staff of General Lord Stirling. He was commis- 
sioned one of the justices of the peace for the county of Phil- 
adelphia, June 6, 1777, and continued in office August 16, 
1789. He was a delegate to the Convention to ratify the Fed- 
eral Constitution of 1787, and a member of the Pennsylvania 
Constitutional Convention of 1789-90. Under the latter 
instrument he was appointed by Governor Mifflin, August 
17, 1791, one of the associate judges, and continued in office 
by Governor McKean until his death at Frankford on the 
25th of April, 1802, aged fifty years. Fenno’s Gazetie of the 
26th gives us this estimate of his character: ‘He possessed 
talents which eminently qualified him for a public station. 
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A sound understanding, good sense improved by habits of 
reading and reflection, an intimate knowledge of mankind, 
an incorruptible integrity, with popular and engaging man- 
ners, enabled him to serve his country in important public 
functions. But his constitution and frame of body was un- 
able to obey the calls of his vigorous mind. . . . His affable 
and amiable manners and his cheerful conversation (which 
remained almost to the last moment of his life) procured 
him the esteem and good will of all who conversed with 
him.” (See Biddle’s “ Autobiography,” p. 309, for inter- 
esting reference to Dr. Edwards.) 

E..iott, BensamMin, of Huntingdon County, eldest son of 
Robert and Martha Elliott, was born in 1752 in Peters town- 
ship, Cumberland, now Franklin, County. For reference to 
his public life, see “‘ Biographical Sketches of the Members 
of the Constitutional Convention of 1776” (Penna. Maea- 
zINE, Vol. III. p. 325). Judge Elliott was what was then 
termed a Republican in politics. He signed the ratification. 

FinpLey, Witi1aM, of Westmoreland County, was born 
in 1741, near Londonderry, province of Ulster, Ireland. 
His grandfather was a native of Scotland, but settled early 
in life in the north of Ireland, and was one of the brave 
men who assisted in the heroic defence of Derry. The 
grandson received a fair English education, and came to 
Pennsylvania in 1763. Owing to the Indian troubles on 
the frontiers he remained within the settlements, where he 
taught school. At the beginning of the Revolution he was 
in the Cumberland Valley. He served as a captain in the 
militia in the years 1776 and 1777 under Colonel John 
Findlay, the period of the invasion into Pennsylvania, and 
was at the battle of the Crooked Billet. Towards the close | 
of the war he removed with his family to Western Penn- 
sylvania and took up a tract of land in Westmoreland ; 
County, on which he resided until his death. Here he be- i 
came prominent in political affairs, his first entry upon the 1] 
scene being in the character of a member of the Council of 
Censors. In this body he voted invariably against the party 
which professed Federalism. He served in the General 
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Assembly from 1784 to 1788; was a delegate to the Con- 
vention to ratify the Federal Constitution in 1787, one of 
its bitterest opponents, and did not sign the ratification. He 
was one of the members of the Anti-Constitution party who 
were mobbed in Philadelphia on the evening of the 6th of 
November that year. At the Harrisburg Conference in Sep- 
tember, 1788, with Smilie and Gallatin, he was a leading 
spirit, and this trio almost accomplished the total defeat of 
the Constitutionalist ticket, electing two of the eight Con- 
gressmen, the parties being evenly balanced. He served as 
a member of the Supreme Executive Council from Novem- 
ber 25, 1789, until the Constitution of 1790, of the Conven- 
tion to form which he was a member, went into effect. He 
was elected a member of the Pennsylvania House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1790, at the same time a member of the 
Second Congress. He was re-elected to the Third, Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth Congresses, and then, after an interval of 
two terms, during which period he served in the State 
Senate, to the Eighth, Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, Twelfth, 
Thirteenth, and Fourteenth Congresses, serving a longer 
time in that representative body than any other person from 
Pennsylvania. During the so-called Whiskey Insurrection 
of 1794 he took a decided part, and as an apology for his 
share in it we are indebted to him for one of the most im- 
partial histories of that transaction. He was as forcible a 
writer as a speaker, and the newspapers of the day con- 
tained many political articles from his pen. He was a 
shrewd politician without being a demagogue, and no man 
in Western Pennsylvania had as strong hold upon the 
people or was more popular than William Findley. He was 
a statesman of whom Pennsylvania should be proud. Mr. 
Findley died at his residence in Unity township, Westmore- 
land County, on the 5th of April, 1821, in the eightieth 
year of his age. He was twice married. By bis first wife 
he had three children,—David, an officer in the United 
States army; Vellie, m. —— Carothers; and Mary, m. John 
Black. His second wife was a Widow Carothers, whose son 
by her first husband married Nellie Findley. 
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Grspons, WiLL1AM, of Chester County, the son of James 
Gibbons and Jane Sheward, was born in 1787 in the town- 
ship of Westtown, that county. The parents were promi- 
nent members of the Society of Friends, the mother being 
a minister thereof. After his marriage he resided in Phila- 
delphia, subsequently, in 1766, removing to Thornbury 
township, and in 1769 to West Nantmeal, on a fine farm 
left him by his parents. For the active part he took in the 
struggle for independence he was disowned by the Society. 
He served as lieutenant-colonel of one of the Chester County 
battalions of Associators, was appointed justice of the peace 
March 31, 1777, and directed by the Supreme Executive 
Council, October 21, 1777, to collect blankets, arms, etc., 
from those not taking the oath of allegiance. Towards the 
close of the war he removed to Paxtang township, in Lan- 
caster County, where he resided a year or two, for what 
purpose it is not known. In 1783 he was elected sheriff of 
Chester County, and it was during his time of service the 
seat of justice was removed from Chester to West Chester. 
He served as a delegate to the Convention to ratify the 
Federal Constitution in 1787, and as a member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1789-90. Governor Mifflin com- 
missioned him prothonotary of the county August 17, 1791, 
in which he served nine years. During the Whiskey Insur- 
rection, in 1794, he volunteered under Captain Joseph Mc- 
Clellan for the expedition westward, performing that tour 
of military duty. He was elected a member of the House 
of Representatives in 1801, and served one term. Colonel 
Gibbons died October 30, 1803. He married, in 1761, 
Susanna Ashbridge, daughter of George and Jane Ash- 
bridge, of Goshen township, Chester County. Resolute and 
fearless, Colonel Gibbons was none the less patriotic, just, 
and upright, and a man of mark in the annals of his native 
county. 

GrarFF, SeBasTIaN, of Lancaster County, was the grand- 
son of Sebastian Graff, a member of the Moravian Church, 
who emigrated with his family from Germany in 1731 or 
1732, and settled in the town of Lancaster, where he was a 
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“ shop-keeper” in 1734. The Sebastian of the third gener- 
ation was born at Lancaster about 1750, and was in active 
business when the war for independence began. He took a 
prominent part, and was on the Committee of Observation 
for the county of Lancaster. He was a delegate to the Pro- 
vincial Convention of January 23, 1775, and to the Conven- 
tion to ratify the Federal Constitution of 1787, signing the 
ratification. He was a member of the Convention which 
framed the Constitution of 1789-90, and under that form of 
government was chosen to the State Senate in 1790. He 
died in July, 1792, Colonel Alexander Lowrey being elected 
to fill the vacancy. He was possessed of considerable estate, 
and was part owner of Martic Forge. His son Sebastian 
removed to Maryland. His brother Andrew was a member 
of the Provincial Conference of June 18, 1776, and treasurer 
of the county of Lancaster for a long term of years. 

Gray, Gror@g, of the county of Philadelphia, the fifth of 
that name in the line of descent from George Gray, of Bar- 
badoes, a wealthy member of the Society of Friends, was 
born at Gray’s Ferry, that county. He took an early and 
active part in the affairs of the Province, and was elected a 
member of the Assembly in 1772, and annually until the 
commencement of the Revolutionary struggle. He was the 
author of the celebrated ‘“‘ Treason Resolutions” reported 
by the committee of which he was chairman. For the part 
he took in this and other warlike measures he was “ turned 
out of meeting.” He was a delegate to the Provincial Con- 
ference of July 15, 1774, and a member of the Provincial 
Convention of January 23, 1775. He was a member of the 
General Committee of Safety in 1776 and 1777, and of the 
Pennsylvania Board of War during its existence in 1777, 
serving a portion of the time as its chairman. He was one 
of the signers of the bills of credit in 1775, and a member of 
the Assembly in 1776. Under the Constitution of the latter 
year he served in the General Assembly from 1780 to 1787, 
being Speaker of that body in 1783-84. He was a delegate 
to the Convention to ratify the Federal Constitution in 1787, 
and a member of the Pennsylvania Constitutional Conven- 
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tion of 1789-90. During the entire period of the Revolution 
he was conspicuous by his patriotism. He died in the year 
1800. His wife was the daughter of a noted English Meth- 
odist, William Ibbetson, British consul at Lisbon in 1766. 
Isaac Gray, a brother, who died in 1792, was a member of 
the General Assembly from 1782 to 1787. 

Grier, Davip, of York County, son of William Grier, was 
born in Mount Pleasant township, that county, in 1742. He 
received a classical education, studied law with James Smith, 
and was admitted to the York County bar April 23, 1771. 
Having served in the French and Indian war as a subaltern 
officer, when the war for independence commenced he be- 
came a prominent participant. He was commissioned cap- 
tain of the Sixth Battalion of the Line, Colonel William 
Irvine, January 9, 1776, served in the campaign against 
Canada, and was promoted to major October 25, 1776. He 
was subsequently promoted to lieutenant-colonel of the 
Seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Line, ranking from Octo- 
ber 2, 1776. He was wounded in the side by a bayonet at 
the Paoli massacre in September, 1777. He continued in 
the service until, under the new arrangement of January 1, 
1781, he was retired at that date. At the close of the war 
he resumed his profession at York, was elected to the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1783, served as a delegate to the Conven- 
tion to ratify the Federal Constitution in 1787, and was 
chosen by the Constitutionalists one of the first Presidential 
electors. Colonel Grier died at York, June 3, 1790, aged 
forty-eight years. He was a brave officer and a distin- 
guished citizen of the State. 


(To be continued.) 
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M. W. BALDWIN’S “OLD IRONSIDES.” 
BY JOHN T. MONTGOMERY. 


Facing page 387 of Vol. VI. of the Pennsytvanra Maaa- 
ZINE is what purports to be a drawing of Baldwin’s first 
locomotive engine, whereas it is a drawing of Stephenson’s 
“ Rocket,” built in England in 1829, which never was in 
this country. It is so entirely different from Baldwin’s 
** Old Ironsides,” it seems strange that one could be taken 
for the other. 

The writer of this article was present from the first work 
on “Old Ironsides” until the driving-wheels were raised 
and steam applied successfully. The occasion was one of a 
half-holiday at Baldwin’s Works, which were then in Lodge 
Alley, in the rear of the Masonic Hall, late the Temple 
Theatre. While this was not the first locomotive engine 
built in this country, it is believed to be the first successful 
attempt in that line. It resembles those now in use from 
the same works, which only differ (to speak generally) in 
weight and number of driving-wheels and the addition of 
a truck. 

It is strange that no drawing of ‘“ Old Ironsides” appears 
in Knight’s “American Mechanical Dictionary,” where, 
under the head of Locomotives, will be found numerous 
sketches, among which is that of the “ Rocket” of Stephen- 
son, which, as we have said, is erroneously put in the Mag- 
azine for the Baldwin engine. 

This correction is due not only to the memory of the late 
M. W. Baldwin, but also to the honor of an American en- 
terprise founded by him, and now grown into a large and 
flourishing industry in Philadelphia. 

We give a drawing of “ Old Ironsides.” 
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Where the Constitutional Convention Met. 


WHERE THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION MET, 
BY JOHN BACH MCMASTER. 


In a little pamphlet, published in 1876, and entitled “ Car- 
penters’ Hall and its Historic Memories,” the statement is 
made that the Constitution of the United States was framed 
in that building. “In 1787,” says the writer, “‘ sundry dep- 
uties of the convention to frame a Constitution for the 
United States appeared at the State House, but a majority 
not being present, adjourned from day to day. A quorum 
having arrived, they held their sessions for [from?] that 
time in the Carpenters’ Hall,”’ where “they deliberated with 
closed doors, and at the end of four months agreed upon 
a Constitution for the United States of America, making 
the Carpenters’ Hall memorial [memorable ?] both for the 
first effort to obtain a redress of grievances from the Mother 
Country, and the place where the Fathers of the Republic 
changed by the Constitution a loose league of separate 
States into a powerful nation.” P. 19. 

The “ Fathers of the Republic,” unhappily, never sat in 
Carpenters’ Hall. The Constitution was framed in the State 
House, and for this we have the authority of Benjamin 
Franklin. In a letter to his sister, dated September 20, 
1787, he says, “The Convention finished the 17th Instant. 
I attended the Business of it five Hours in every Day from 
the Beginning, which is something more than four months. 
You may judge from thence that my health continues; some 
tell me I look better, & they suppose the daily Exercise of 
going & returning from the State house has done me good.” 


VoL. x1.—6 
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THE SIEGE OF FORT MIFFLIN. 


[The following “ Materials for an Account of the Taking of Fort Mif- 
flin—from the 28th of September to the 16th of November, 1778”—is 
taken from The United States Magazine for May, 1779, edited by Hugh 
Montgomery Brackenridge, and “ printed and sold by Francis Bailey, in 
Front Street.”—Eb. } 


The British army was in possession of Philadelphia, but 
the communication was not open with their fleet, and Gen. 
Washington, leaving the town, had taken care to put a gar- 
rison in Fort Mifflin, not as strong as the importance and 
exigencies of the place did require, but such as the situation 
of his army could afford. 

Fort Mifflin was nothing more than a wooden fort, quite 
unfit to support a siege. The enclosure was of pallisades on 
the side of Province Island; and a wall without terriplain 
on the side of New Jersey, very dangerous for the splinters ; 
and in front, opposite to Hog Island, a water-battery of 16 
guns, 18-pounders, and one 32-pounder. 

The enemy were not unacquainted with the miserable 
situation of the fort; and their chief engineer Montresor, 
who had been employed in its construction, knew its weak- 
ness and the most proper means to reduce it. Accordingly, 
as soon as the end of September, a strong body of their 
army was employed on Province Island, to raise batteries 
against the fort, and covering works upon the heights in 
their rear, for their protection against the attacks that might 
possibly happen from Gen. Washington by the side of 
Derby. 

The garrison of the fort was quite inadequate to its ex- 
tensiveness and the heavy duty, which required 1500 men, 
instead of 500, which had been left for the defence of that 
place, and two thirds of these were Jersey militia. 

Col. Smith the commandant of the fort, Major Fleury 
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chief engineer, were thoroughly acquainted with the insuf- 
ficiency of the garrison, and the bad situation of the place; 
but it was to be defended to the last extremity. 

About the beginning of October, the enemy on Province 
Island opened two mortars, and three heavy guns against 
the southwest block-house, and leaving these two batteries 
unsupported, gave an opportunity to Col. Smith to order a 
sally above and below, and the two parties supported by the 
gallies under commodore Hazlewood, landed on the beach 
of Province Island, and stormed the battery, which was de- 
fended by two officers and 60 British, who surrendered 
themselves, and were carried into the fort before the en- 
emy’s guards could attack our party, but not before the 
guns were spiked up. 

That small check caused the enemy to be more cautious, 
and the guard of their trenches was afterwards so strong 
that it became impossible to make any other attempt. 

In the meantime the enemy’s batteries had got ready, 
and about the 10th of October two bomb batteries, several 
howitzers, three gun batteries, one of six guns 24 pounders, 
between the two lowest block-houses, the other at the hos- 
pital wharf, of five 24 pounders, and one intermediary upon 
the little wharf of communication between Province and 
Mud Islands. 

A bridge of boats was besides made at the lower ferry, 
for the communication between the division at the trenches, 
and the main camp at Philadelphia. Two other batteries 
were likewise raised on the point of land, at the mouth of 
the Schuylkill, to cut off the upper navigation of the river. 

The besieged were not inactive during this time. They 
raised a two 18-pounder battery against the enemy’s main 
battery, and another of two 8-pounders to annoy the battery 
on the wharf; they secured their magazine against shells ; 
they made several traverses in their water battery, which 
was enfiladed on all sides, and especially on the rear, by the 
hospital battery. They endeavored to cover themselves 
against the shots of Province Island, and digged in the in- 
side of the fort a square entrenchment enforced with casks 
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filled with earth; but could not find any means to be secured 
against bombs and carcases. As it was very much to be 
feared that a storm would be attempted they surrounded the 
fort with wolf-holes and vertical pickets, to render the ap- 
proaches more difficult, and make up the number of the 
defenders. 

From the 10th of October to the 21st, a severe fire was 
kept up; the two west block-houses were ruined, and the 
north one blown up by the fall of several shells; and the 
enemy seeing the breaches made to the pallisades, hoped to 
be soon in possession of the fort, and as it was very important 
for their remaining in Philadelphia, that the communication 
be open, they determined a general storm on Mud Island 
the 22d of October. 

Previous to it, in the evening of the 21st, the Hessian 
brigade crossed at Cooper’s ferry, and by the road of Had- 
donfield, came to storm fort Mercer on the Jersey shore, 
about 1500 yards north east of fort Mifflin, and up the 
river. 

The attack was so rash, that even success could not 
justify its temerity. The parapet was high, the ditch deep, 
a row of strong pallisades sallied out from the parapet, a 
blockhouse on the south side overlooked all the ground 
round the fort, which was surrounded with a double abattis. 

Before the storm of the fort was attempted, Col. Donop 
sent a flag to Col. Green who commanded in the fort, threat- 
ning to put the garrison to the sword if he did not surrender 
it immediately. Col. Green answered with disdain. That 
he would defend it till the last drop of his blood. About 
an hour before night the attack was begun on the north and 
on the south side. 

Both the attacks were such as was expected. The ar- 
tillery and musketry of the fort, and the heavy guns of the 
gallies, poured grape shot and cannon balls upon them, and 
made great slaughter. They advanced as far as the abattis, 
but they could not remove it; and being repulsed with great 
loss, they left their commanding officer dying in the glacis, 
and retreated with hurry and confusion. They rallied in 
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the woods; and leaving their wounded and dead, about 
three hundred, in the hands of the victors, retired to Phila- 
delphia the same night. 

Col. Green and all the officers who had shewed so much 
courage in repulsing the enemy, treated the wounded with 
as much humanity. Col. Donop was attended with the 
greatest care; he died a few days after the action, and told 
Major Duplessys, who commanded the artillery in the fort, 
I fall a victim to my own ambition, and to the avarice of my 
prince; but full of thankfulness for the good treatment I have 
received from my generous enemy. He was buried with the 
honours of war, and the glory of Col. Green was increased 
by his generosity. 

The morning after the attack upon fort Mercer, it was 
fort Mifflin’s turn; and on the 22d about nine o’clock the 
ships Eagle, Somerset, Isis, Augusta, Pearl, Liverpool, and 
several frigates, with a galley, came up to the chevaux de 
frize, five hundred yards from the fort. At the same time, 
the land batteries, the fort batteries, and the American 
gallies, and the British squadron engaged, and one of the 
most solemn actions commenced, that may be seen by a 
soldier’s eye. 

The spectacle was magnificent. To see at once, a river 
covered with ships,—four great fire ships in blaze, floating 
on the water,—the islands and the main covered with smoke 
and fire,—part of the English army drawn up in battle array 
on Province Island, ready to throw themselves into boats, 
to storm the fort, which appeared involved with fire, and 
was the prize of the day. 

The firing lasted till noon with relentless fury; the fort 
frequently fired red hot balls, and either by chance or good 
luck of one of these shots, the Augusta, a 64-gun ship, the 
nearest to the battery, suddenly took fire at the stern; ina 
moment she was in a blaze, and soon after blew up with a 
thundering noise, before the enemy could take out all their 
hands. A moment after, the Merlin, a 22-gun frigate, ran 
ashore below the Augusta, and, as she could not be re- 
moved from the explosion, took fire, and also blew up. 
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The other ships, frightened by the fate of these two, re- 
tired below Hog Island; and the land batteries (which had 
hoisted the bloody flag, to warn the garrison that they were 
not to expect any quarter) continued their firing till the 
evening. The troops that were to storm the fort did not 
attempt it; and the victory remained to the fort and the 
gallies. Col. Smith, who had been sometime superseded in 
his command by the baron d’Arand, a Prussian officer, got 
the command again, by his absence occasioned by sickness. 
The garrison was very much decreased by the dead, wounded 
and sick, and it was thought necessary to relieve part of it, 
and some Virginia and Pennsylvania troops took place of 
the militia. The fatigue in a place where no body could 
sleep, on account of the numerous shells, the garrison not 
having any covering, was as great as the danger. The salt 
provisions, the water in which they were obliged to walk to 
the knees, the cold nights, and especially the want of sleep, 
turned the men to the hospital. 

The inclemency of the season, almost insupportable in 
the fort, was very troublesome to the enemy. In the begin- 
ning of the siege, the garrison had opened the beach of 
Province Island, in order to overflow it. The enemy filled 
up the beach again, but not with sufficient care; for a heavy 
storm with north east wind, raised the water so high, and 
increased its strength so much, that it broke the beach, and 
almost overflowed the island. Mud Island was drowned as 
much as the opposite shore. The water was two feet deep 
in the fort, and all the barracs that yet remained were filled 
with it; and the fire from either side was neither heavy nor 
continual. 

The enemy considering that if the fort was not taken 
or destroyed, they would be obliged to evacuate Philadel- 
phia, made new and stronger batteries, and about the 8th 
of November, kept up an incessant fire against the fort. 
All the pallisades were broken down, the block houses 
ruined, the ditch filled up with mud by the last strong tides. 
Capt. Treat, who distinguished himself by his bravery, and 
his lieutenant were killed, the garrison exhausted and re- 
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duced, Col. Smith wounded, who went out of the fort with 
the old garrison, being relieved by Major Thayer, with some 
New England troops. M. Fleury would not be relieved, but 
remained with the new garrison, and under the three com- 
manding officers successively. 

The enemy were now persuaded that the promises of 
their engineer Montresor, who had constructed the fort, and 
had boasted at the beginning that he would reduce it in a 
few days, were vain, and expecting very little from their 
land batteries, depended upon their fleet, and cut down a 
large Indiaman, as a floating battery. 

The channel between Hog and Tinicum islands had not 
been stopped. The tide broken by the chevaux de frize in 
the main channel, had opened a new current on that side, 
where the river was deeper than it was thought to be. 

The siege had already lasted from the 27th of Septem- 
ber till the 15th of November. All was destroyed by the 
carcases, shells, and balls. On the 15th of that month, the 
enemy made a furious attack by the river, and land and 
floating batteries on the fort. 

The ships came as near to the fort as possible in the 
main channel, and the Vigilant, carrying twenty 24-pound- 
ers, came up under the protection of the land batteries, be- 
hind Hog Island, and anchored forty yards from the angle 
of the battery. Fort Mifflin had been so much exposed on 
that side, that on it did not remain a single gun. Major 
Thayer ordered the 32-pounder to be carried there, which 
was effected with great trouble and danger. Before the 
Vigilant began to fire, that single gun put fourteen shots in 
her board. But as soon as she was at anchor, and began to 
play, all resistance became impossible. In three or four 
broadsides, not only the parapet and the carriages, but even 
the iron of the guns themselves were broken, the platform 
destroyed, and the traverses beat down, and in half an hour, 
not a gun in the fort was able to fire. Soon after the Vigi- 
lant, a sloop of war carrying eighteen guns came up, and 
anchoring above her, played against the fort all the after- 
noon. 
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The gallies were in the meantime employed against the 
ships, and the shells pouring upon the fort from Province 
Island, they were not able to give us any assistance. In 
this critical situation a storm was expected all the afternoon. ‘ 
The garrison, buried in ruins, unable to retreat during the 
day, and unwilling to do it, as long as they could expect re- 
inforcements, had not any expectation but to sell their lives 
as dear as they could. However the enemy did not profit 
of that moment. Major Thayer assembled a council of war 
in the midst of the firing, a little before night. It was im- 
possible to defend the fort with so small a force, and it was 
determined to call for a reinforcement from fort Mercer, 
and if they could not reinforce us, to evacuate the fort. 

Before the council of war broke up, Major Fleury, who 
commanded the infantry of the battery that day, and Major 
Talbot were wounded by the bursting of a shell, and an 
officer of artillery killed. ] 

At ten o’clock, no reinforcement came from Jersey, but 
boats were sent for to carry us off. It was become impos- 








sible to defend the fort any longer. Open on all sides, with- 
out a single gun, it was no longer a defence for the river. 

Major Thayer evacuated the fort with a degree of firm- 
ness equal to the bravery of his defence. He set fire to the 
remains of the platform and barrac, and with less than two 
hundred men, having carried off all the wounded, he arrived 
at fort Mercer about one o’clock in the morning, being the 
last man that left the fort. 

The enemy took possession of the fort half an hour after 
the garrison had left it. 
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PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY IN 1804. 


[The following extracts are taken from the diary of Hon. Jonathan 
Mason of a journey he made with his family in his own carriage from 
Boston to Savannah, Georgia, in the winter of 1804-5. The diary is pub- 
lished in the “ Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society,” Vol. 
II., second series. Mr. Mason was a native of Boston, graduated at 
Princeton in 1774, read law with Josiah Quincy, Jr., and was admitted 
to practice in 1779. He served his State with ability in the Assembly, 
in the Senate of the United States, 1800-3, and as Representative in 
Congress, 1817-21. He died in Boston, November 1, 1831.—Eb. | 


Thursday.—The weather still continues as good, and with 
ease we rode into Philadelphia by three o’clock. Stopped 
at Mrs. Lawson’s but could not be accommodated to my 
mind, and accordingly removed to Mrs. Jones’s, between 
Seventh and Eighth Streets. The country round astonish- 
ingly improving, and a very fine turnpike for thirteen miles 
and intended for Trenton. 

Friday.—Passed the evening at G[eorge] Harrison’s; 
called at the Museum [Peale’s] with my daughters, and 
passed the day generally in receiving visits and rambling 
[about] the city. Received letter from Mr. Perkins, and one 
from Susan and Jonathan. Wrote to Ann Barry and Mr. 
Perkins. 

Monday.—Visited the Hospital and Philosophy Hall. In- 
vited to tea by R. Peters and lady, but engaged to dine by 
T. Willing and lady. 

Tuesday.—Passed the evening at Mr. Dallas’s,—a Gent, so 
called. Mrs. Cadwallader, Miss Biddle, and Miss Bird, with 
a Mr. Miller, sang glees and catches and trios to admiration. 

Wednesday.—Dined with Mr. Dallas, and passed the even- 
ing at theatre. 

The increase of this city is still astonishing. I am per- 
suaded, though the citizens deny it, that they do not trade 
80 much or so well as New York, and that their commercial 
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capital is lessening; yet having been in the habit of build- 
ing for several years past, the masons and carpenters and 
tradesmen from their past earnings are able and obliged to 
employ their journeymen and themselves in putting up 
houses for rent and sale. There is not a gentleman in the 
city that has built this year past, and yet whole squares 
have been covered during that time; five hundred houses 
the last year. The circle and the beauty of ladies of New 
York bear no comparison with this city. I am repeatedly 
reminded of this observation. The ladies here resemble 
their city; pretty, regular, and refined. Their beaux must 
be imported, for at this moment they are only as one to five 
in numbers, and [as] ordinary as they are scarce. I can say 
nothing in behalf of the young men who are growing up. 
Their scarcity gives them advantages which they do not 
improve. <A stranger passing through does not hear of 
politics. The Federalists are beaten and out of date and 
conversation. There is a third party who are opposing 
Governor McKean, and who will finally overthrow him. 
Next month the four Judges of the Supreme Court—men 
of respectability, integrity, and talent, gray in the service of 
their country—are to be tried upon an impeachment for 
having acted oppressively in punishing a Republican for 
contempt of court. This State [is] under the control of ig- 
norance and Jacobinism. If it changes, it must be for the 
better, and perhaps it may be the first to let a little blood. 

Visited the gunboats which are building. What they are 
and what they are for, nobody seems to know. They apolo- 
gize for that evident enmity which the Southern people | 
possess to a navy. Their day must be short; and the 
growth of this country and its demands, in a very few years, 
will scout all such feeble puerile performances. A navy 
must grow out of our woods, and ride in our harbors, or 
our trade will not be protected and our country forever in- 
sulted. We are verging fast to that state of things when 
there must be a new mixture, and out of which will come 
new combinations, perhaps energetic, stable, and with the 
properties of durability. 
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Thursday.—Dined with Mr. G. Harrison, and passed the 
evening very pleasantly at the Assembly. Again reminded, 
by the presence of many lovely women, of their superiority, 
in beauty, affability, and manners, to those of New York. 
A man would suppose that where so much worth was so 
visible, there would be more matrimony, but the reverse is 
true; and among many, one cause is the dress and extrava- 
gant ideas of the ladies themselves. The generality of 
young men of our country are not able to support the rank 
and grade which the ladies assume, particularly in dress; 
and they are so easy of access, so naked in their charms, 
that they destroy and satiate desire where they would wish 
to enkindle it. 

Friday.—Dined with Mr. Breck, and passed the evening 
there. A very large set of ladies and gentlemen in the 
evening, with good music. 

Saturday.—Dined with Mr. Richard Willing, and passed 
the evening at Mrs. Jacksons’s. The fine women of this 
city are, in the estimation of the young gentlemen, Miss 
Willcox, Miss Boardley, Miss Keene, Miss Stewart. There 
are innumerable pretty ones, but not all of them accom- 
plished. To do common justice, there are many and more 
than enough to make society happy and sought after,— 
many more than in any city in America. 

Sunday.—Dined with Mr. Thomas Butler, and passed the 
evening with Mrs. Edwards and Miss Clarkson; prettily en- 
tertained at both these places. Their tea-parties abound 
with ladies and good music, duets and trios, with young 
ladies and gentlemen. Mr. Nicholas and Mr. Miller, two of 
the finest singers I have for a long time heard, perhaps not 
equalled since the days of Captain Phillips. This evening 
also much gratified with the society of Mrs. Izard, or the 
Widow Shippen, whose prophecy and dream that in the 
course of her life she should have eighteen feet of husband 
has come to pass, her third and present husband making, 
with the two preceding ones eighteen [feet] three inches. 

Monday.—Disappointed of all invitation (having refused 
several) in expectation of attending a splendid party (dance) 
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at the Marquis Casa Yrujo’s, to which we had been early 
invited. The ambassador himself waited upon us; but the 
lady (Miss Sally McKean that was) expected the first com- 
pliment of [a] call from Mrs. Mason, to which I could not 
consent;—in my estimation it being etiquette false, foolish, 
and assumed. We accordingly gave up her party and at- 
tended the theatre. 

Tuesday.—Dined with Mr. Paul Sieman, a bachelor, who 
gave a splendid entertainment to a party of ladies and gentle- 
men in compliment to Mrs. M We passed the begin- 





ning [of] the evening with our friend Harrison, and after 
supper went to a private dance given by the Miss Gratzes, 
three pretty and accomplished Jewesses. 

On Wednesday morning, in a snow-storm not trouble- 
some we left the city of Philadelphia, .. . 
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GENERAL BRADDOCK’S CAMPAIGN. 


[The writer of the following letter, William Johnston, was a commis- 
sariat officer attached to the expedition against Fort Du Quesne. Captain 
Orme, to whose care the letter was committed, was an aide-de-camp to 
General Braddock. His “ Journal” will be found in Vol. V., Memoirs of 
the Hist. Soc. Penna. The letter is copied from The English Historical 
Review.—Eb. | 


Dear Frank,—I did myself the pleasure of writing to 
you soon after my arrival at Williamsburgh, in Virginia, the 
later end of March last. 

The 10th of June last Gen. Braddock with the troops 
under his command, consisting of about 2300 men, marched 
from Fort Cumberland towards Fort Du Quesne, which is 
about 114 miles distant from Fort Cumberland, but finding 
his march greatly obstructed by a great number of provision 
waggons and other carriages for stores that we had with us, 
we moved but slowly, being obliged to cut a road through 
a wilderness and level little mountains to bring our carriages 
etc. forward. These difficulties and obstructions induced 
the general to make a division of our little army that he 
might march with more expedition; accordingly at the 
Little Meadows about 20 miles from Fort Cumberland, he 
pursued his march with about 1200 men, taking no more 
baggage or stores than what was absolutely necessary, and 
left the command of the remaining part of the army to 
Col. Dunbar, with a great number of provision waggons etc., 
who had orders to march after as fast as possible. In this 
last division I march’d with the military chest, and it was 
very fortunate that I did, as it afterwards proved. 

In this manner we pursued our route through a desolate 
country, uninhabited by anything but wild Indians, bears, 
and rattlesnakes, and as we had most of the waggons with 
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our detachment, and our horses greatly reduced for want of 
forage, ’twas impossible to keep pace with the general, not- 
withstanding we made all the expedition we could. As we 
had not a sufficient number of horses for all our waggons, 
we were under a necessity to leave a good many behind at ? 
every encampment we marched from under a proper guard, | 
and the next day halt to send back horses for those waggons 
to join us. In this manner we continued our march, some- 
times five and sometimes six miles a day, without any inter- 
ruption from an enemy except from a few straggling French 
! Indians who killed and scalped three or four of our people. 
| By these slow marches the detachment with the general 
| was six days’ march in our front, and as he had gone 
f through several dangerous passes, and finding the enemy 
had not taken any advantage from them, it was imagined 
they were extremely weak and would not stand a siege, 
much less meet him in the woods. His detachment marched 
on cheerfully, passed the Monongahely twice, and when 
they were within about six miles of the French fort called ; 
Du Quesne on the river Ohio, the general’s scouts who were * 
at some distance in the front, came back upon the advanced ) 
| party and told them there were a body of Indians going to 
attack them, upon which Col. Gage, who commanded the 
vanguard, formed his men for the attack, which began im- 
mediately by a very heavy fire from the enemy which killed 
! and wounded a great number of his men and put the rest 
in some confusion; nevertheless they fired away but with- 
| out much execution, the enemy having secured themselves 
| behind trees in such a manner that our people could not see 


a 


them. The main body advanced immediately, and the 
action became general for about three hours and a half, 
] during which time we lost a great number of our men. 
Several attempts were made by our officers to make the 
men save their fire and advance briskly upon the enemy, 
but they could not be prevailed upon to do so, and retreated 
shamefully in great disorder and confusion, leaving to the 
enemy the artillery, ammunition, provisions, and baggage ; 
nor could they be prevailed upon to stop till they came to 
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a plantation of Gist’s,' which is very near thirty miles from 
the place of action, and there only in parts, many of them 
proceeding as far as where our detachment was encamped 
under the command of Col. Dunbar, which is about six 
miles from Gist’s. You may easily imagine I was greatly 
alarmed and shocked to hear of the general’s defeat and to 
see so many gallant officers wounded and the men coming 
into our camp in small parties and most of them wounded. 
The general died of his wounds the 13th of July, being the 
second day after he joined us. It was a great happiness I 
was not with the general; if I had, the military chest, 
vouchers, and all my baggage would have been lost, and 
myself perhaps knocked on the head. 

As our horses were greatly reduced, and having a great 
number of wounded officers and men which we were 
obliged to carry in waggons, it was judged necessary that 
we should destroy a great part of the ammunition and pro- 
visions that Col. Dunbar had with him lest it should fall 
into the enemy’s hands, which was done accordingly, and 
then we proceeded back again to Fort Cumberland with the 
utmost precipitation. 

In this engagement we had about six hundred men killed 
and wounded. In our retreat I had not my clothes off till 
we arrived at Fort Cumberland, and lay every night upon a 
deer-skin on the ground. I did this to accommodate two 
wounded officers who lay in my tent, and notwithstanding 
this and other hardships I enjoyed a perfect state of health 
during the march from and back to Fort Cumberland, 
excepting a little touch of the flux for a day or two at the 
Little Meadows, as we marched upwards. Poor Billy 
Porter has had a tolerable share of health, but I dare say 
was he in Old England again he would not willingly take 
another trip to gather laurels upon the banks of the Ohio, 
nor should I be very solicitous to undertake it if I was to 
be subject to the same fatigue and hardship; but it is 
necessary we should sometimes taste these bitters, that we 


may enjoy the sweets more agreeable. 


11 Parkman, Vol. I. p. 183; also Bancroft, Vol. IV. p. 76. 
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This much I intended to have sent from Fort Cumber- 
land when we came there, but had not an opportunity, and 
therefore I shall now continue to give you some account of 
our march from Fort Cumberland to Philadelphia. After 
halting about eight days at the fort we proceeded on our 
march to this place, and arrived here the beginning of this 
month. Pennsylvania is much the best country of any I 
have seen since I have been upon the continent, and much 
more plenty of provisions than Maryland or Virginia. The 
first town of note we came to in this province was Carlisle, 
which from a wilderness about eight years ago is now be- 
come a flourishing town, a number of good plantations 
round it, and well supplied with all kinds of provisions. 
There are about two hundred houses in it, and some very 
good ones built in a genteel taste. Lancaster is another 
good town we pass’d thro’; you will not see many inland 
towns in England so large as this, and none that are so 
regular, and yet this town I am told is not above twenty- 
five years’ standing, and a most delightful country round it. 
It is mostly inhabited by Dutch people. From thence we 
came to Philadelphia, a large and populous city, situated 
upon a fine river called Delaware, as delightful a situation 
as ever I saw, and as great hospitality from the inhabitants. 
Here is an excellent market well supplied with all kinds of 
provisions twice a week; in short a man may live in this 
place as comfortably as in any part of the world. The city 
is well laid out, the streets being all straight at right angles. 
They have a noble brick building for the Assembly or 
House of Burgesses, a college for the instruction of youths, 
originally begun by Mr. Whitfield’s followers for a place 
of worship for him to preach in, but afterwards con- 
verted to the above use. A noble church with a fine 
spire, a number of Quaker’s meeting-houses, a very large 
Presbyterian meeting-house, the largest and first Iever saw 
with a steeple to it, and many other buildings for Dutch 
protestants, Calvinists, Lutherans, and Moravians,—in short 
there are as many different persuasions here as in London, 
but the most powerful are the Quakers. It gives me un- 
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easiness that we are to quit this place soon, but such is the 
fate of those who make a campaign; they must be obedient 
and subject to command, and we are now under orders to 
march from hence next Monday for Albany in the province 
b of New York, and from thence God knows where. From 
the time we get there I shall have travelled from the time 
of my landing in Virginia at least a thousand miles. 

This goes by Captain Orme, who is returning to England. 
. . . Pray write to me often and direct to me at Philadel- 
phia or New York... . 

I am, d* Frank, yours sincerely, 
W. J. 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 28, 1755. 


VoL. x1.—7 ' 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN WILLIAM STRAHAN 
AND DAVID HALL, 1763-1777. 


(Continued from Vol. X. page 478.) 
January 5, 1769. 

Captain Budden having staid longer than I expected, I 
have sent by him the Magazines for last Month, with some 
new Pamphlets, which I shall charge in next Invoice. 
What is sent now amounts only to £81: 9: 4 and I know 
not that any one Thing is omitted. If I have, or if I have 
left any thing unanswered, you will please to mention it in 
your next. 

On the Death of Sir Francis Gosling, M™ Wilkes was the 
other Day elected Alderman of this Ward in his room, 
which is really disgraceful in the last Degree. Where this 
popular Frenzy will end [God] knows, for it is already 
carried Lengths which I never expected to see. 

My Family join me in wishing you and yours the Com- 
pliments of the Season. I am, ever, with the warmest 
Affection, 

Dear Davie 
Your affectionate and faithful 
Friend & Servant, 
Wit: Strawn. 


January 28, 1769. 
Postscript. 

Cap‘ Budden having been detained, most unexpectedly, 
by an Accident to his Eyes, hath not only}prevented me 
from sending you this sooner, but hindered me also from 
sending my Letter by the last Packett, which I am afraid 
will be a Disappointment to you, as the News it contains 
will be stale before it reaches you. But this is an Accident 
there is now no Help for. 

On Monday the 16" the Appeal of Wilkes to the House 
of Lords against the two Sentences of the Court of Kings 
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Bench; was heard at the Bar, when the Sentences were 
unanimously affirmed. I was there. Lord Chief Justice 
Wilmot, in a very good Speech, delivered his own and the 
other Judges Opinions, which was very clear and satisfac- 
tory. The Cases on both Sides I herewith send you, which 
will shew you upon what frivolous Pretences he brought his 
Writ of Error and also upon what Grounds it was set aside. 

Last Monday the 23* it was moved by his Friends in the 
House of Commons, “That John Wilkes Esq’ although he 
is convicted of publishing a Seditious Libel, is entitled to 
Privilege of Parliament.” Upon this Lord North proposed 
an addition to the Motion (as you will find in the Votes) 
which being very disagreeable to his Party, they wanted to 
drop the affair altogether; but without Effect; for upon a 
Division, it was carried 165 to 71, to put the Question ac- 
cording to the Amendment; and afterwards by 96 to 52 that 
the Question as first put should not be entered in the Votes. 
That you may the better understand this, I inclose you an 
Extract from the Journals of the House so far as relates to 
this Matter. 

Yesterday, being the Day appointed for hearing Wilkes’s 
Petition at the Bar of the Commons, he was brought up, in 
order to support the Allegations of it. But he was not 
called to the Bar, for they debated till 12 at Night, Whether 
they should go into the Merits of his Petition at large, or 
confine their Enquiry to these two Particulars, The Altera- 
tion of the Record, and The Embezzlement of the Public Money. 
It was carried for the last, 278 to 131, which is two to one 
against him. They proceed again next Tuesday. 

I should have told you before that they sat last Thursday 
Night (the 26") till three in the Morning upon North Ameri- 
can Affairs, when they agreed to the Resolutions of the 
Lords, supporting the Legislative Authority of Parliament, 
over the Colonies, &c. with very little Variation; so that 
Affairs are not yet in a conciliating Train. 

The great Douglas Cause is now hearing from Day to 
Day, in the House of Peers, and will be finally determined 
in about a forthnight. 
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My Wife is still very poorly, and I am myself confined 
(for the first time this Day) with something very like the 
Gout. 

I spent the Evening yesterday with D* Franklin at Sir 
John Pringle’s, where were the Duke of Rochfoucault, a 
very agreeable French Nobleman of the First Rank, David 
Hume, &c. The D* is in perfect Health. Iam 

Dear Davie 
Ever Yours 
W.S. 
LonpDonN Febry 6, 1769. 
Dear Davie 

I wrote you a long Letter by Cap‘ Budden, to which I 
refer. This is chiefly to recommend to your Good Offices 
the Bearer Mt Peter Wynne; by Trade a Stationer, who 
comes over to your Country with a little Investment of 
Linen, &c. but does not intend to stay there. He is a worthy 
Lad; and as you may be of great Use to him, by giving 
him your best Advice, without much Trouble to yourself, I 
am sure you will readily take some Notice of him. He is 
an absolute Stranger, and will thankfully listen to what you 
say. 

You will wonder how it comes that I have written to you 
so seldom of late; at a time too when you expect so much 
News to be stirring. The Truth is, my Time is wholly en- 
grossed with one Thing or other, the Doors of the House of 
C° are now shut against every body but Members, and 
lastly, I am quite sick of Politicks, which is become so 
futile a Subject in this Country, that there is no thinking on 
it with any Degree of Patience. Whilst the Legislature 
hath many important Matters to attend to, which require 
immediate Discussion, the Commons were employed all last 
Week, night and day (for they sat every Day till 2, 3, or 4 
in the Morning) upon that pitiful Fellow Wilkes, and on 
Saturday (the 4") he was expelled between 2 and 3 in the 
Morning. He behaved with great Audacity before the 
House, and avowed the prefatory Remarks to Lord Wey- 
mouth’s Letter, which is the first Reason assigned in the 
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following Resolution for his Expulsion, which is copied 
from their Journals, viz. 

“That John Wilkes Esq' a Member of this House who 
hath at the Bar of this House confessed himself to be the 
Author and Publisher of what this House has resolved to 
be an insolent, scandalous, and seditious Libel, and who 
has been convicted in the Court of Kings Bench of having 
printed and published a seditious Libel, and three obscene 
and impious Libels, and by the Judgement of the said 
Court has been sentenced to undergo twenty two Months 
Imprisonment, and is now in Execution under the said 
Judgment, be expelled this House.” 

This Resolution was carried, upon a Division, by 219 to 
137, and a New Writ is issued for electing another Member 
in his room. But as they past no Vote of Disqualification, 
he will doubtless be rechosen; and in that Case Business 
will be, in part, to do over again; so far I mean as respects 
the Propriety of his Sitting in the House. 

George Grenville was among those who voted against his 
Expulsion ; observing, that upon the first Point respecting 
Lord Weymouth, it was an Offence against a private Man, 
and was cognizable and punishable by the Common Law ; 
and that with regard to the other two, he was now suffering 
the Judgement of the Court of King’s Bench: That he 
wished lenitive Measures to be followed, in order to quiet 
the Minds of the Public, and to render him of no Conse- 
quence, and that Wilkes himself was so sensible of this, 
that he wished for nothing more ardently than Persecution, 
and would be disappointed, if he had it not. 

Thus this Matter stands at present. Wilkes hath since 
published a most impudent Address to the Freeholders of 
Middlesex, a Copy of which, if I can procure one; I will 
inclose to you. He seems now to be absolutely desperate, 
and resolved either to bring down upon his Head the whole 
Vengeance of the Legislature, or to bully the Ministry into 
an Accommodation with him. We shall see how it will 
terminate. 

All my Family are purely, except my poor Wife, who 
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still continues extremely ill. We all join in cordial Remem- 
brance of you and yours. I am ever, with wonted Esteem 


and Affection, ; 
Dear Davie 


Most heartily Yours 
Wii: STRAHAN. 


Mr. Peter Wynne 
Q. D. C. 


Dear DaviE 

My last to you was dated March 21, by the Fame, Cap’ 
Creighton, by whom I sent Goods to the Amount of 
£57: 12:5 and inclosed a Copy of our Account Current. I 
also acknowleged the Receit of yours of Janry 28" inclosing 
a Bill on Patrick and Robert Macky for £200, which I 
herewith return you protested for Non-payment, that you 
may recover the Money of the Drawers. The Protest cost 
5s. 9d. This Disappointment you will be more vexed at than 
Iam; but such Accidents will now and then happen, tho’ 
very few of your Bills are not duly honoured. The Dam- 
ages you recover on these Occasions, I think are consider- 
able, and will make some Amends. The Drawers, your 
Friend M* Wharton (whom by the bye I like extremely) 
told me last Night are in good Credit with you.—Your 
last Order will now be ready for shipping in a few Days. 

As the Session of Parliament is now brought to a Con- 
clusion, you will doubtless expect a deal of Politicks; but 
I am afraid it is not in my Power to give you much Satis- 
faction upon that Subject. You see they are separated with- 
out repealing the Act you complain of, which I am really 
sorry for, and would, if I had been able, have prevented, as 
you will see by the inclosed Copy of a Letter, which I sent 
to a Friend of mine connected with the Ministry, about a 
Month ago, but without Effect, it having been before that 
time, it seems, otherwise determined. I am sorry for it on 
many Accounts; besides that I think the Repeal would 
have been granted with a much better Grace this Year than 
in next or any subsequent Session. However, you will have 


By the Favour of \ 


Lonpon May 22, 1769. 
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heard by the same Packett that brings you the King’s 
Speech, which appears to speak a different Language, that 
if the Behaviour of the Colonies doth not prevent it, the 
Repeal will certainly take place next Session—And I 
firmly believe it will:—Of course, all this Misunderstand- 
ing between us will, I hope, be at an End.—I know some 
People here whom you are not unacquainted with, think 
you ought by no means to place any Confidence in the vague 
Promises of a Ministry so seemingly contrary to the Senti- 
ments delivered by the King. But I am of a quite different 
Opinion ; and Time only can shew who is in the right. 
With regard to M* Wilkes, and those contemptible Fel- 
lows who with the most unheard of Audacity have erected 
themselves into a Tribunal of Enquiry into the Conduct of 
all the Branches of the Legislature, I need not repeat to you 
what all our Newspapers have been stuffed with for many 
Months past. You will doubtless be astonished at their 
Boldness, and the Lenity or Forbearance, or Timidity, or 
—what shall I call it?—of the Ministry. It is indeed equally 
unaccountable and unprecedented.—However, their Opera- 
tions seem now to be nearly at an end. Wilkes, as I fortold 
in my Letter of March 11, is thrown out of the House of 
Commons, and Sutterel, tho’ he had few votes, declared duly 
elected in his Stead. The Petition to the King, enumer- 
ating a Legion of Grievances, so long talked of, has not yet 
found its way to the Throne; and that worthy Society are 
now beginning to disunite and quarrel among themselves ; 
in particular, about the Disposal of the Money they had col- 
lected for their factious Purposes; some wanting to apply 
it wholly to Wilkes’s Use, others towards the General Sup- 
port of our invaded Liberties, which they pretend to be now 
in such imminent Danger. It must puzzle you, at so great 
a Distance, when we who are upon the Spot are at a Loss 
to divine what these People drive at. One way to form a 
Judgement of them is from the Characters of their Leaders, 
which I shall here give you in a few Words.—Sawbridge is 
Brother to M™ Macaulay the Historian, and of course a high 
Republican—Horn is a Mad Fanatick in Politicks, who has 
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really raved himself into an Opinion that our Liberties are 
in Danger.— Townsend, who owes his whole Estate in Mid- 
diesex to the Bounty of the present King (for it was lapsed 
to the Crown) wants to overturn the present Ministry at any 
rate, and to attain that End is guilty of the blackest Ingrati- 
tude.—And Bellos, is a turbulent factious Scoundrel, who 
loves to fish in troubled Waters, and delights in Mischief 
for Mischief’s Sake. His Motto ought to be that of Satan’s 
in Milton, Evil be thou my Good.—Such being the true Char- 
acters of the Chiefs, by whom the Rabble of London and 
Middlesex are led by the Nose, I thence conclude, that their 
sole Aim is, first to put everything into Confusion; next, to 
overturn the Ministry for the time being; and lastly, if the 
former cannot be accomplished, to destroy the very Constitu- 
tion itself, and establish, in its place, a Republic; of which 
they themselves shall be the leading Members. Vain At- 
tempt !—which nothing but the last Degree of Turpitude, 
and an overweaning Conceit of their own Consequence, 
could ever have induced them to think of. As for Wilkes, 
whom they seem to have only made a Fool of, he is like 
now to sink into Oblivion, and to be left in the Lurch by 
his pretended Abettors, unless some strange unlooked-for 
Accident should once more recall him into Notice. G. 
Grenville made a long Speech in his favour the last Day of 
the Session, to the Astonishment of everybody that heard 
him, and which hath lost him the few Friends his former 
unworthy Conduct had left him; so that I see not the least 
Sign of a Change of Ministry. On the contrary, the Duke 
of Grafton appears to be stronger every Day, and will re- 
ceive no contemptible Acquisition of Power, from his Alli- 
ance to the Duke of Bedford, whose Niece he is to marry 
in a few Days.—Hawke and Granby, two popular Men, pre- 
side over the Navy and Army, and the other Departments 
of Administration are mostly filled with Men equal to any 
who are now out of Place, and who rank themselves among 
the Patriots of the present Day. 

From the East Indies we have late Accounts, that a War 
is kindling there, which, whatever be its final Determina- 
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tion, will certainly be attended with an enormous Expence 
to the Company, which has made their Stock already sink 
a little. Indeed I always considered our Territory there as 
held upon a most precarious Tenor.—Russia, Turkey, and 
Poland are now in Arms; the last, in particular, is in the 
saddest Situation that can well be imagined. How soon the 
flames of War may spread farther, it is not easy to say. 
Our best Security lies in our Situation as an Island, in our 
superior naval Force; and above all, in the Debility and 
Poverty of our most potent Neighbours the French, whose 
Finances are in a much worse Condition than our own, enor- 
mous as our national Debt is now become. Lord Chatham, 
whom I have so often mentioned to you, is I am lately well 
informed in such a State of Health, as leaves no Room to 
expect he will ever more intermeddle in public Affairs.— 
Our Countryman Widderburn has figured away of late as 
a flaming Patriot; and hath in the heat of his Zeal thrown 
up his Seat in Parliament, which he had accepted of Sir 
Lawrence Dundas on condition of his supporting the Ad- 
ministration. He thought fit some time since to attach 
himself to George Grenville, and hopes not only to be 
brought in again, before the Parliament re-assembles, 
through his and Lord Temple’s Interest, but to be raised to 
the highest Stations of the Law when they get into Power. 
As far as I can see, he has judged ill. But there is no Mat- 
ter; for I have no Opinion of his Heart, tho’ he is a very 
clever Lawyer. I remember nothing new to tell you of the 
other Personages now upon the Stage. 

We are all pretty well at home just now. Iam and have 
been for some time very busy, of which you may hear more 
in my next. But Iam ever, with all our best Wishes and 
kindest Respects to you and yours, 


My dear old Friend 
Yours most affectionately 
Via New York Witt: StRawANn 
By the Hope, 
Capt. Davis 


Q. D. C. 
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Copy of a Letter to 


Dear Sir 

Tho’ I know you are extremely busy, yet I cannot help 
interrupting you, to communicate what, if it merits any at- 
tention, admits of no delay. 

I see very clearly that our American Deputies are grow- 
ing more and more serious every day, and dread the Conse- 
quences during the Summer. Even the most moderate of 
the Colonists have already resolved to import no more Brit- 
ish Goods, till this late Act is repealed. Before another 
Session of Parliament this will have done irremediable Mis- 
chief, and will divert the Trade from its natural Channel, 
which can never be again wholly recovered. This is no idle 
or illgrounded Fear, but Demonstration itself. The effect 
this will have upon the Manufacturers all over the Kingdom, 
and upon those whose very being depends upon the Con- 
tinuance of our Exports to the Colonies, it is dreadful to 
think of. But what adds much to my Fears on this Occa- 
sion is, that this real Grievance will be unavoidably blended 
with the absurd and groundless Complaints of the Bill of 
Rights Gentlemen, and will altogether create such an uni- 
versal Ferment and Dissatisfaction as will-not only overturn 
the Ministry for the time being, but greatly endanger the 
Government and Constitution itself—I must repeat it, this 
is no ill-grounded Apprehension. 

Now, as this Act will, in the End, I am afraid, be found not 
to be tenable, as it is generally expected it will be repealed 
next Session, and as it is doubtless, more advisable to drop 
it before all the bad Consequences apprehended from it have 
actually taken place, what I would humbly propose, would 
be the bringing in a Bill immediately to repeal it before the 
Houses break up. This Measure, whatever may be urged 
against it, (and I know much may be said with great Plausi- 
bility) will have many salutary Effects. It will endear this 
Parliament to the Colonies; it will render the King and the 
Ministry extremely popular with a great Body of the People 
at home, and it will deprive Wilkes and the other Incen- 
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diaries of their best and only Support, and render all their 
wicked Industry inefficient. Are not these desirable Objects, 
and worth the making some Sacrifice, at this Juncture, to 
obtain? But I will not tire you with endeavouring to dis- 
play a Situation which you can see and comprehend in- 
finitely better than I can. I will only add, that I think the 
Crisis truly alarming, and that what I have said arises from 
the strongest Conviction that such a Remedy ought quickly 
to be applied to prevent the further Progress of these grow- 
ing Dissentions. If you agree with me; and deem this 
worth communicating to any of those whom it more imme- 
diately concerns, well. If not, I cannot help it. I could 
not be easy till I had given you this Trouble, I hope from 
the best Motive—an anxious Concern for the untoward Situ- 
ation of our Country. And it affords me one other Oppor- 
tunity of assuring you how sincerely I am, &c. 
W. 8. 
April 23, 1769. 


Dear Davie 

I wrote you the 11th of last Month by the Packett, to 
which I refer; since which I have none from you. Your 
Order is getting ready very fast, and will come by the first 
Ships that sail. But there is yet nothing done in your 
Affairs. The Parliament have hitherto been squabbling 
about the Middlesex Election, and spending whole Days 
and Nights almost in the most frivolous Debates on that 
thread-bare Subject, the Opposition having nothing else to 
harp upon. This is a most shameful and inexcusable Neg- 
lect of the public Business; but I hope all this Wrangling 
and Bustle is nearly at an End, and that the Steadiness of 
the King will at length tire out the Malcontents, and oblige 
them to Submit to Reason. 

This Packett will bring you the News of the Chancellor’s 
Dismission, the sudden Death of M* Yorke who was ap- 
pointed to succeed him, and the Resignation of the Duke 
of Grafton in favour of Lord North (who is likely to fill his 
Place very ably) which proceeded solely from his Dislike to 
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the unavoidable Fatigues of that Station; for he is still as 
steady a Friend to the Ministry as before. Upon all these 
Heads it is needless for me to enlarge. Indeed I have not 
time for it; being at present exceedingly hurried, by the 
Patent commencing in the Middle of a Session of Parlia- 
ment, which meeting late; brings all the Acts to be printed 
together on the Shortest Notice. I am now fairly begun in 
that new Line of Business, and have little Doubt of its an- 
swering every reasonable Expectation. I had the Pleasure 
to hear the other Day, that the King spoke very hand- 
somely of me to a friend of mine near his Person ; in terms 
indeed, which were I to repeat to you, would look some- 
what savouring of Vanity.—I will therefore suppress them, 
and return to the old Subject of Politics, which will be more 
to the Purpose, as your Thirst after News must now be very 
ardent.—I wish I could send you somewhat truly comfort- 
able. 

I was present at a long Debate in the House of Lords on 
the 3d Instant, which lasted till near three in the Morning. 
Inclosed I send you their Protest on that Occasion.—The 
Question was moved by Lord Rockingham, That the House 
of Commons, in the Exercise of its Indicature, &c. (See the Pro- 
test) which after many long Speeches from Lords Chatham, 
Camden, Richmond, Littelton, Shelbourne, Temple, &c. on 
one Side, and Grafton, Egmont, Gower, Marchmont, Mans- 
field, Sandwich, &c. &c. on the other, was disagreed to on a 
Division, by 96 to 47. It is not in my Power to give you 
the Particulars of so diffuse and tedious a Debate. I can 
only assure you, that Chatham and Temple made a Most 
contemptible Figure, and endeavoured with all their might 
to blow the Horn of Sedition. 

Lord Marchmont, at length, to get rid entirely of a Ques- 
tion with which the opposing Lords seemed determined to 
harass the Ministry during the whole Session, or till they 
forced themselves into Power, moved the other Resolution, 
That any Resolution of this House, directly or indirectly impeach- 
ing a Judgement of the House of Commons, gc. which instantly 
put Chatham and Temple into a Rage little short of Mad- 
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ness. This, you see, was fairly dismissing this frivolous 
Dispute altogether, and nettled the opposite Party beyond 
all Bounds. Chatham moved to adjourn the Debate for a 
few Days; but this was disagreed to, on a Division in which 
Proxies were included, by 106 to 49.—The main Question, 
then, past without a Division. 

So far the Ministry are victorious, and with Justice. The 
Duke of Grafton spoke extremely well, and said that whether 
in or out of Place, he should give the present Ministry every 
Assistance in his power, as he knew it to be composed of 
Men, who had a just Regard to the Constitution, and meant 
nothing less than to wound it in any Sense whatever. Lord 
Gower charged Camden with concealing his Opinion of the 
Middlesex Election while in Office, and with several times 
leaving the Council Table when that matter was about to 
be agitated there, at the same time that he betrayed the 
King’s Counsels by conferring at full-length with Lord 
Chatham, an Enemy to the King’s Servants, and discover- 
ing to him his whole Mind upon the Subject, (as Lord 
Chatham had just before, inadvertently told them)—Cam- 
den had nothing specious to offer against this Charge. 
Lord Mansfield behaved with more Courage than usual ; 
and replied to the Opposing Lords with great Strength of 
Argument once and again. He observed, that there must 
be somewhere a Court whose Jurisdiction was competent, 
final, and conclusive, that when such a Court erred, there 
was no Remedy; that to prevent a Repetition of the like 
Grievance (if such it was) in future, the only Resource was 
an Act of the Legislature.—In short, Sense, Argument, and 
Reason were all on one Side, and Disappointment, Invec- 
tive, unreasonable Discontent, and the most provoking 
Quibblings and Evasions were all the Weapons used on the 
other. Chatham’s Motives are notorious. His absurd and 
boundless Extravagance hath already reduced him to a State 
of absolute Beggary. He now wants Money to pay his 
Debts, and to be able to exist. This can only be come at, 
by getting into Power, and laying the Public under large 
Contributions. I really am wholly at a Loss for Words to 
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convey to you even a faint Idea of his Insolence, his Ab- 
surdity, his Petulance, his evasive Digressions, and his most 
obvious want of Candor in all his Speeches. Magna Charta, 
the Sturdy Barons of England, the old English Constitution, and 
other such Phrases, were continually in his Mouth, and 
ushered in without either Sense or Meaning, merely to dec- 
orate his Harangues, which could you but see upon Paper, 
would shew you his Sophistry in the most striking and con- 
temptible Point of View.—Temple was, in truth, even below 
Contempt, and Camden little better. 

But Camden was the other Day, if possible, more thor- 
oughly exposed, for Lord Hillsborough charged him to his 
Face with having expressed himself, in a Conversation they 
had together on the Woolpack, while he (Camden) was 
hearing a Cause in the House of Lords, highly against the 
repealed Election of Wilkes for Middlesex, and even saying 
that the Sheriffs ought to have been sent to Newgate for 
returning him. This shows that his real Opinion was 
directly Opposite to that he hath lately adopted, and shews 
him to be a mere Tool and Engine of Chatham’s, who 
makes him say just what he pleases to enjoin him. His 
Character is now gone for ever. 

A Bill is lately brought into the House of Commons to 
ascertain the Incapacity of their Members, which will prob- 
ably come to nothing; and so this strange Matter vanish 
into Smoke, as it ought to have done long ago. The Duke 
of Grafton’s Resignation strengthens the Hands of Lord 
North in the Lower House; but still any Defection in the 
Ministry at this Juncture is weakening and disagreeable. 
However if they weather this Storm, of which there is now 
little Doubt, they may yet do extremely well. The King, I 
am assured from the best Authority, is inflexibly firm, and 
determined to support them. His Indignation to the Gren- 
ville Family is now so much increased, and his Aversion to 
them so deeply rooted, that I am almost inclined to think 
they will never be able to regain his Favour. Indeed, he 
hath no Choice left, if he yields, he is thenceforth reduced 
to a mere Cypher. 
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As far as I can learn, the Ministry are not inclined to 
satisfy the North Americans fully. The Grounds and Rea- 
sons of their Conduct in this important Affair we shall see 
in the Course of their Debates upon it. I wish it was fairly 
and happily ended. 

We are all pretty well here just now. With the utmost 
Difficulty I have been able (amidst a thousand Interrup- 
tions) to write this Letter; but I thought you would be dis- 
appointed in not hearing from me at this critical Period. 
Our hearty Respects to you and yours, and believe unalter- 
ably 

Dear Davie 
Your faithful and affectionate 
Friend and Servant 
Wii: Strawan 


I inclose you a Copy of the first Act of this Session. I 
hope, ere it concludes, I shall print one entirely to your 
Mind respecting America. 

By the Packett. 


(To be continued.) 
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BATTLE OF GERMANTOWN FROM A BRITISH 
ACCOUNT. 


CONTRIBUTED BY WILLIAM J. POTTS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


[The following account of the battle of Germantown is extracted from 
the letter of a British officer serving with the Hessians in America, dated 
at Philadelphia, 10 October, 1777, and published in the London Chron- 
icle, January 38-6, 1778.—Ep. ] 


Washington had disposed his army (which consisted of 
about 16,000 men), in four columns; two of which were to 
attack on our flanks; and as soon as they had engaged our 
attention, the other two were to join in the centre, and 
force their way through German-town into our camp. By 
some mistake their centre columns began the attack upon a 
battalion of light infantry, who, with the 40th regiment, 
were advanced about half a mile in front of the encamp- 
ment of the army. The light infantry defended themselves 
for some time with great spirit; but the fog was so thick 
that they could not distinguish what was opposed to them; 
the 40th regiment came to their support, and they together, 
by well-timed and heavy discharges, contrived to advance a 
great way upon the enemy, who retired, not being aware of 
the small party that attacked them. However, no reinforce- 
ment appearing, and the light infantry ammunition being 
almost expended, Col. Musgrave, who commanded the 40th 
reg. and had been sparing of his ammunition, told the light 
infantry that he would cover their retreat, which he did in 
a most masterly manner, till he arrived at his old encamp- 
ment. The light infantry were by this time secure, but the 
rebels were in the encampment of the 40th regiment, and 
Colonel Musgrave found himself entirely surrounded, and 
all means of retreating cut off; without being embarrassed, 
he immediately ordered his regiment to get into a large 
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stone house (which had been his quarters) with the greatest 
expedition possible, but the rebels pressed so close upon 
their heels, that they must inevitably have entered the house 
at the same time, if he had not faced the regiment about 
and given them a fire which checked them enough for him 
to have time to get his regiment into the house and shut the 
door. 

Musgrave immediately ordered all the window-shutters 
of the ground floor to be shut, as the enemy’s fire would 
otherwise have been too heavy upon them there: he placed, 
however, a certain number of men at each window, and at 
the hall doors, with orders to bayonet every one who should 
attempt to come in; he disposed of the rest in the two upper 
stories, and instructed them how to cover themselves, and 
direct their fire out of the windows. He then told them 
“That their only safety was in the defence of that house; 
that if they let the enemy get into it, they would undoubtedly 
every man be put to death; that it would be an absurdity 
for any one to think of giving himself up, with hopes of 
quarters; that their situation was nevertheless by no means 
a bad one, as there had been instances of only a few men 
defending an house against numbers; that he had no doubt 
of their being supported and delivered by our army; but 
that at all events they must sell themselves as dear as pos- 
sible to the enemy.” By this time the rebels had brought 
four pieces of cannon (three-pounders) against the house, 
and with the first shot they burst open both the hall-doors, 
and wounded some men with the pieces of stone that flew 
from the wall. Capt. Hains, a brave intelligent officer, who 
commanded on the ground floor, reported to Col. Musgrave 
what had happened, and that he had thrown chairs, tables, 
and any little impediments he could before the door, and 
that he would endeavor to keep the enemy out as long as he 
had a single man left: he was very soon put to the test, for 
the rebels directed their cannon (sometimes loaded with 
round, sometimes with grape shot) entirely against the 
upper stories, and sent some of the most daring fellows 
from the best troops they had, to force their way into the 
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house under cover of their artillery; to do them justice, they 
attacked with great intrepidity, but were received with no 
less firmness; the fire from the upper windows was well 
directed and continued; the rebels nevertheless advanced, 
and several of them were killed with bayonets getting in at 
the windows and upon the steps, attempting to force their 
way in at the door. During this time our troops had gotten 
under arms; and the rebels leaving a few men to amuse 
our army in front, formed along German-town with their 
principal force, which as soon as general Howe formed, he 
ordered the regiments from the centre to charge them with 
bayonets through the town: these orders were executed 
with expedition, spirit, and good order; the rebels were 
driven back, and colonel Musgrave relieved, after having 
defended himself two hours in the house, and having killed 
about 100 of the enemy on the spot. Upon our troops ap- 
pearing, the 40th reg. sallied out, and joined in the pursuit. 
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LETTER OF GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE. 


[The original of the following letter of “Mad Anthony” to Colonel 
Sharp Delaney is in the autograph collection of Henry Day, Esq., New 
York, who has kindly furnished a copy for publication.—Ep. ] 


Mount Joy 21st May 1778 

Dear Str,—Various are the reports and many the con- 
jectures about the enemies quiting Phil* and the place they 
are Destined for—some say New York, others Halifax—but 
the more prevailing opinion is the West India Islands—for 
my own part I am not quite so sanguine as some others, 
about their avacuating their present post, without first offer- 
ing us battle—we were so fully Confident of their being 
about to Embark last Monday—that a Detatchment of up- 
wards of two thousand men under the Marquis De Lafayette, 
was sent down towards their lines to be Ready to take pos- 
session of the City as soon as they should quit it—but the 
Caitifs made a forced march the night before last and threw 
themselves into his rear—and were on the point surround- 
ing him (at seven Oclock in the Morning) before he had 
the least Intelligence of their movement—however he made 
a happy escape by passing the Schuylkil at Matsons ford & 
possessing the Gulf hills—the Enemies van made its appear- 
ance on the one side as the Marquis’s Rear arrived on the 
other—their numbers by every acct. was about 7000 who 
had actually thrown themselves in between the Marquis 
and our Camp—but by moving down towards Phil* and 
Crossing at Matsons—he avoided (otherwise) Inevitable Dis- 
truction—the Enemy must have effected a march of up- 
wards of twenty miles with that large body of. men totally 
undiscovered thro’ the Inattention of the Patrols. 

they Returned to Phil* last evening without either killing 
or taking a single man of ours. Several Deserters from the 
Enemy have come in with some Prisoners taken by our 
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Light Troops and Indians hanging on their Rear—the latter 
at one fire killed five of the Enemie’s Horse, and by the 
war Hollow put the Remainder to flight. 

I have always hinted that its my opinion Mr. Clinton, will 
offer us battle—i.e. that after shiping all his stores & heavy 
artillery he will make a forward move in force, but he will 
never attack us on this Ground—he will either Retire after 
a Little Parade, Otherwise by taking post in our Rear near 
Moore Hall Maneeuvre us off this Ground. 

this is all Conjecture—he may possibly leave this State 
without this parade—but that some Capital movement will 
take place in the course of a few days—I am very confident. 
time alone will determine the object. 

I have Rec* a hint from a friend that some Gentlemen 
of the Committee of Congress who were at Camp were not 
acquainted with the circumstances of the Court Martial held 
on me—and that some Cuaitifs had attempted to place it in a 
very unfavourable point of view. The whole of the pro- 
ceedings are in the hands of Ric* Peters Esqr. you will do 
me a particular favour to show it to some of these Gentle- 
men—for from [what] I can learn it has not been transmitted 
to Congress—altho’ all Others are Regularly sent up. 

The Difficulty I experience in preventing some Worthy 
Officers from Resigning (notwithstanding the seven years half 
pay) together with the Distress and real wants of the troops 
of this State has almost Determined me to Retire to my 
Sabine field. 

Adieu, my Dear Sir & believe 
me yours most 
Sincerely 
AntTy WAYNE 
To Cou. SHarPp DELANEY 
Yorktown. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Rotes. 


LETTER OF Hon. WILLIAM TILGHMAN TO Hon. JASPER YEATES.— 


PHILAD* Nov. 8, 1814. 

My DEAR S1r,—It was not until yesterday that I received your letter 
of the 1st inst. Having had Occasion to go to Maryland, I returned to 
the City last Sunday Evening, in order to be ready for Court next morn- 
ing. I needed not to have been in a we | to get to Court, for I found 
that Judge B. had dismissed the Jury whic had been summoned for the 
first period—but in order that I might have something to do, he ad- 
journed the hearing on a Hab. Corp., & on a case of bail, to be decided 
by me. There is another Jury summoned for the 2* period, which com- 
mences on Monday the 21st inst and lasts 3 weeks. I take the 1 week 
& you the 2 last. 

Whether anything will be done, it is impossible to say, but I much 
doubt it. The instant I can speak with certainty, I will give you notice ; 
but I am sorry that this will not be before Monday the 21". Many of 
our Bar are volunteering under Cadwalader. When they will be dis- 
charged, is uncertain—the doing of business, will in great measure, de- 
pend upon that. I went to the Camp, on my way to Maryland. There 
isa very fine body of men indeed, & every thing in nice order. The Law- 
yers complain that they have got no fees for several months past. Busi- 
ness is extinct. Charles Hare has turned soldier, he is appointed volun- 
teer aid of General Gaines who commands in this district. Times are 
bad indeed—I believe the negotiations for Peace has failed beyond doubt. 
I understand that Mr. Bayard’s family expect him at home this month. 
It is rumoured to-day, that Lord Hill has gone against New Orleans. I 
had rather he should be there than here, altho he may strike a very severe 
blow there. The navigation of the Mississippi is of immense importance 
& New Orleans is the key of that navigation. 

What think you of the debt of the U. S. You need be under no 
fear, now that Secty Dallas is at the helm we shall have a National 
Bank certainly. I expect to see you a great Stockholder in it. A 
little space & a great deal of paper will make out your subscription. 
I do not like the Convention of the 5 New England States. These 
— are much discontented. I do not imagine they desire to break 
up the Union. But I wish they may not insist on some great change in 
the Constitution, which may throw us into confusion, & encourage the 
British to persevere in the war. It seems, that at present, the power 
of G. Britain is predominant in Europe. We have no friends there. 
Nevertheless France is not satisfied. And if Belgium is taken from her, 
it is probable that Peace will not last many years. But in the meantime, 
what is to become of us? Without Commerce, where are we to find 
a to carry on the war? Treasury notes we shall have in plenty— 
but they are already depreciated, & will grow worse in proportion to 
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the increase of Quantity. As to the Bank it will be made up of debts 
due from the Government. 

Boston Bank notes command a premium of 17 per cent here. These 
banks continue to make payment 1 specie. 

I thank you for your sentiments on the cases held under advisement. 
We will talk fully of them when we meet—I have not yet had leisure 
to turn my thoughts to them. 

I beg to be remembered very respectfully to Mrs. Yeates, & your 
family, & am dear Sir 

With great regard 
Yours sincerely 
W* TILGHMAN. 
Hon™ JASPER YEATES. 


LANCASTER County Historical Socrety.—Lancaster County, one 
of the oldest in Pennsylvania, and rich in historic memories and mate- 
rial, has honored herself by the formation of a local Historical Society. 
Long spoken of, it has only been during the past two months that the 
project has become a reality. Several informal meetings were held by 
about a dozen active spirits, who pushed the matter so energetically that 
a public meeting was called on Thursday, January 6. There was a large 
attendance of persons favorable to the project. A constitution was 
adopted, which declares the purpose of the Society to be “The discovery, 
collection, preservation, and publication of the history, historical records 
and data of and relating to Lancaster city and county, the collection and 
preservation of books, newspapers, maps, genealogies, portraits, paint- 
ings, relics, engravings, manuscripts, letters, journals, and any and all 
materials which may establish or illustrate such history, the growth and 
progress of population, wealth, education, agriculture, arts, manufactures, 
and commerce in this city and county.” 

The organization was fully completed by the election of the following 
officers and Executive Committee: President, Rev. Dr. J. H. Dubbs, Pro- 
fessor of History and Archeology in Franklin and Marshall College; 
Vice-Presidents, Samuel Evans, Esq., and Hon. James P. Wickersham, 
ex-Superintendent of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania; <a A 
Secretary, A. F. Hostetter, Esq.; Corresponding Secretary, W 4 
Greist; Librarian, S. H. Zahm; Treasurer, 8. P. Eby, . The Exec- 
utive Committee consists of T. R. Diffenderffer, W. U. Hensel, Rev. J. 
Max Hark, J.B. Hipple, R. M. Riley, C. T. Steigewalt, Dr. C. H. Stubbs, 
Rev. H. A. Brickenstein, 8. C. Slaymaker, and P.C. Hiller. The meet- 
ings of the Society will be quarterly in January, April, July, and Octo- 
ber. The Executive Committee will meet monthly. cae 


DEvuTSCH-AMERIKANISCHES MAGAZIN.—We have received the second 
(January) number of this new quarterly, containing a number of illus- 
trations, and many valuable and interesting historical papers, largely 
from the pen of the editor, Herr H. A. Rattermann. The continuation 
of Dr. Germann’s Youthful Career of General Peter Muhlenberg, the 
editor’s biography of Frederick Kapp, and the Déhla journal, with the 
opening chapters of the history of the German-American newspaper 
press, will be read with especial interest. 


EpirapuHs.—The following inscriptions in the graveyard of St. Mich- 
ael’s Protestant Episcopal Church, Charleston, 8. C., were copied in 
1874: 
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In Memory of | John Hazlehurst | Late of this City | Merchant | who 
| Born in Philadelphia | May 24 1775 | ended a life of Virtue & Use- 
fulness | in Charleston | Sept* 18, 1798. 


In | Memory of | Caroline Hazlehurst | a daughter of Robert | & Eliza 
Hazlehurst | aged 2 years & 4 months | Of such are the Kingdom of 
God. 


To | the Memory of Elizabeth Hazlehurst | Deas | who departed this 
life on the 27th of May 1830 | aged Eleven months. | She was the 
daughter of Thomas. 

WiLu1AM J. Potts. 


OBITUARY NOTICES, PENNSYLVANIA GAZETTE.— Elizabeth-Town 
(New Jersey), January 23,1764. Last Friday departed this life Miss 
Mary Eldrington, an old virgin, in the 109th year of her age, she was 
of an ancient family, born at Eldrington Hall, in Northumberland, Old 
England, and on the next day she was decently interred in St. John’s 
church yard at Elizabeth-Town. It is remarkable that notwithstandin 
her great age, she was desirous of getting a husband before she died; an 
not two years since, nothing would offend her so highly as to tell her that 
she was too old to be married. 

Febry 2, 1764. 


On Friday last died here, and on Saturday was interred, Benjamin 
Price ; Attorney at Law. He was buried in a very plain manner, 
his coffin being of white oak, with iron handles; and he was followed to 
the grave by his own directions, by twelve poor people from the City 
Almshouse, six men and six women. 

Febry 20, 1766. 


A few days ago departed this life (after a very tedious lingering ill- 
ness, which he supported with great patience and fortitude to the last) 
Mr. Peter Delage, of this city, a french gentleman of reputation, who re- 
sided here upwards of thirty years, and always maintained in the differ- 
ent scenes of business, and private life, a very fair and spotless character. 
By his last will, he has left a legacy of forty pounds to the Pennsylvania 
Hospital. 

July 3, 1766. 


On Tuesday morning last died suddenly, at his house in Market 
Street, in the seventy fourth year of his age, Peter Franklin, Esq ; Dep- 
uty Postmaster of this city, only brother to Benjamin Franklin, Esq. 
He was an affectionate husband, a kind master, a generous benefactor, 
and a sincere friend. His funeral was yesterday attended by a great 
number of the inhabitants of the town. 

July 3, 1766. 


On Thursday night last died, after a short illness, in the 70th year of 
her age, Mrs. Mary Franklin, the virtuous and amiable consort of the 
late Peter Franklin, Esq; of this city. She was a gentlewoman who, 
from principles of mpgs discharged the duties of a long life with 
unblemished integrity; which, added to a sound understanding and a 
happy disposition, rendered her beloved by all those who had the 
pleasure of her acquaintance. 

Aug. 21, 1766. 
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On Sunday last died, of a tedious illness, John Forbes, .,in the 
forty-ninth year of his age, son to —— Forbes, of Petincrief, -; in 
the shire of Fife in Scotland, Brigadier General, Colonel of the Seven- 
teenth Regiment of Foot, and Commander of his Majesty’s troops in 
the Southern Provinces of North America; a gentleman generally 
known and esteemed, and most sincerely and universally regretted. In 
his younger days he was bred to the profession of physic, but early am- 
bitious of the military character, he purchased into the regiment of 
Scots Grey Dragoons, where by repea urchases, and faithful services, 
he arrived to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 

His superior abilities soon recommended him to the protection of 
General Sampbell, the Earl of Stair, Duke of Bedford, Lord Ligonier, 
and other distinguished characters in the army; with some of them he 
served as aide-de-camp, and with the rest in the familiarity of a family 
man. During the last war he had the honour to be employed in the 
character of Quarter Master General to the army under His Royal 
poe the Duke; which duty he discharged with accuracy, dignity, 
and dispatch. 

His services in America are well known. By a steady pursuit of well 
concerted measures, in defiance of disease, and numberless obstructions, 
he brought to a happy issue a most extraordinary campaign, and made 
a willing sacrifice of his own life to what he valued more, the interest 
of his King and Country. Asa man he was just, and without prejudices, 
brave without ostentation; uncommonly warm in his friendship and 
incapable of flattery ; acquainted with the world and mankind; he was 
well bred, but absolutely impatient of formality and affection. Emi- 
nently possessed of the sociable virtues, he indulged a cheerful gratifi- 
cation; but quick in his sense of honour and duty, so mixed the agreea- 
ble gentleman and man of business together as to shine alike (though 
truly uncommon) in both characters without the giddiness sometimes 
attendant on the one, or the sourness of the other. As an officer he was 
quick to discern useful men, and useful measures, generally seeing both 
at first view, according to their real qualities; steady in his measures, 
but open to information and council; in command he had dignity with- 
out superciliousness, and though perfectly master of the forms, never 
hesitated to drop them when the spirit, and more essential parts of the 
service, required it. Yesterday he was interred in the chancel of Christ 
Church in this city. The form and order of march at his funeral was as 
follows: 

I. The Pioneers. 

II. The Seventeenth Regiment, and two companies of Colonel Mont- 

omery’s Regiment, the colours with crapes; the drums covered with 
black ; and the officers with crapes on their arms. 

III. Two pieces of cannon, with the Commanding Officer of Artillery. 

IV. The Engineers. 

V. The Staff. 

VI. The servants, in mourning, uncovered, two and two. 

VII. A led horse, covered with black, conducted by a groom. 

VIII. The Surgeons. 

IX. The Physicians. 

X. The Clergy and Chaplains of the a. 

XI. The corpse and the pall held by six field officers. 

XII. The mourners. 

XIII. The Governor, the Council, the Speaker, and members of As- 
sembly, the Judges, the magistrates, and gentlemen of the Province and 
city, two and two. 
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XIV. The officers from the different garrisons, two and two. 

N.B. The minute guns were fired from the time the corpse was 
brought out until the interment was over; and the whole ended by a 
triple discharge of the small arms. 

March 15, 1759. 


FORMATION OF THE CLAY PARTY OF 1832.—At a private meeting 
of the friends of Henry Clay, held at Keating’s Hall on Monday 
evening the 30th of January, 1832, Daniel W. Coxe, Esq., was called 
to the chair, and James Hanna appointed secretary. 

The Committee of Finance, consisting of Messrs. J. P. Wetherill, 
J. B. Trevor, J. Hanna, G. Ristow, and R. Bethell, appointed at a pre- 
vious meeting, made the following report, which was on motion adopted : 
™ — Committee appointed to devise a plan for collecting a necessary 

und, 

Report the following as a plan that to them seems most likely to raise 
at any period the means that might be required with the greatest facility 
and despatch, and at the same time to secure an active and efficient 
organization of the National Republican party throughout the City and 
County of Philadelphia. 

They recommended the immediate formation of National Republican 
Associations in each of the Wards of the City, and in each of the Dis- 
tricts and Townships of the County. Such associations to embrace, if 

ible, all the friends of the cause residing within their respective 
unds; a constitution with such other regulations that may be neces- 
sary for their government to be adopted to each of the associations with 
the usual and necessary officers, and their meetings to be held at stated 
periods. Each association to appoint two members who, collectively, 
shall constitute a Committee of Correspondence and Superintendence 
for the City and County of Philadelphia. Each association to appoint 
also a Committee of Collection, to procure from the National Repub- 
licans within its limits whatever amount they may be willing to con- 
tribute for the advancement of our principles. The fund thus collected 
to be deposited with the Treasurer of the Committee of Correspondence 
and Superintendence, and to be at the disposal of the said committee. 

On motion, Resolved, That a Committee of five in each ward, and a 
corresponding number in each of the adjoining districts, be appointed 
to carry into immediate operation the ——— plan of organization in 
their respective wards and districts. The following were appointed by 
the meeting: 

per Delaware Ward.—Andrew Geyer, John Haseltine, Samuel J. 
Robbins, Benjamin C. Cooper, and Charles Stout. 

Lower Delaware Ward.—Nathan R. Potts, Peter Christian, Henry C. 
Corbit, Gideon Scull, and W. A. Peddle. 

High Street Ward.—Caleb Cope, Wm. T. Smith, Wm. S. Dillingham, 
Geo. Hartley, and John Culin. 

Chestnut Ward.—Josiah Randall, John S. Warner, Samuel C. Cooper, 
Wm. L. Ward, and Nathaniel Davis. 

Walnut Ward.—John Binns, Edw. Ingersoll, Abraham Russell, Jr., 
Isaac Myer, and R. Howell. 

‘ard.—Lawrence Lewis, Jos. Aiken, J.C. Martin, Wm. Patton, 
and Robert Donnell. 

Pine Ward.—Geo. W. Jones, Sanderson Robert, John Warrington, 
Joshua Bunting, and John Francis. 

New Market Ward.—Wm. Milnor, J. Rakestraw, R. C. See, Jacob B. 
Lancaster, and J. Hall Bready. 
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Cedar Ward.—I. G. Clarkson, Geo. Beck, Enoch Thorn, John Gilder, 
and Richard Dixon. 

Locust Ward.—Chas. Barrington, Jr.. Wm. White, Jr., David Paul 
Brown, David Winebrener, and Willing Francis. 

South Ward.—Theo. H. Smith, Samuel Rush, Robert Hare, Jr., Jas. 
Smith, and Edward Parker. 

Middle Ward.—And. M. Jones, Samuel Morris, C. H. Tiers, Wm. 
Montelius, and Jos. B. Smith. 

North Ward—John B. Trevor, Robt. Govett, Samuel Fox, Peter 
Conrad, and Samuel Bispham. 

South Mulberry.—Ben). Tevis, J. P. Wetherill, Frederick Fraley, Thos. 
=. and Isaac Herbert. 

orth Mulberry.—Robert Bethell, M. S. Hallowell, Wm. Walton, 
T. S. Richards, and Joshua G. Harker. 

Southwark.—Daniel Green, Jas. Gregory, James Hanna, Geo. W. 
Gillingham, Henry Flickwir, Joseph Lawrence, Benj. Minsch, Jonathan 
Chew, John Friedline, and John Scolfield. 

Northern Liberties.—Robert Ritchie, David Scattergood, Benj. W. 
Clark, Robert A. Parrish, Theo. M. Hart, Jos. Gorgas, Jacob M. Thomas, 
Simon Jordan, Thos. Connell, and Jas. Vanetta. 

Penn Township.—Lawrence Shuster, Adam Woelper, Edmund Holl- 
ingshead, Jas. Laws, and Enoch Stratton. 

—o Day, Wm. Fitler, Jno. C. Browne, and James 
een. 

Resolved: That the secretary be requested to have one hundred copies 
of the proceedings of this meeting printed, and to distribute them among 
the members of the ward and district committees. 

Resolved: That said committees be requested early to adopt measures 
to put into operation at their respective wards and districts the proposed 
associations. 

Meeting adjourned. I, M. 


PENNSYLVANIA AFTER BRADDOCK’s DEFEAT—A PHILADELPHIA 
MERCHANT ON THE STATE OF THE PROVINCE.— 


John Kidd to Messrs Rawlinson and Davison of London 


Philada. 23 Nov. 1755 
. . . The distressed situation of our country at present has been a very 
great disadvantage to our Trade & which is most surprising all owing to 
our supiness & rather a stupid party Faction that has long prevailed 
amongst us, which I am afraid nothing can put an end to but an act of 
Parliament I hope your good people at home will think of us this 
winter. 


The same to Messrs Neate and Neare of London 


Philada Nov 25, 1755 
. . . Our disputes here are likely to run very high. There are about 
500 people come to town this day from the back parts of the Province to 
demand —— from the Legislature. They are determined not to 
return till they are satisfied with a Militia or something else for their 


mutual defence. It is like to bread a great uproar in the town but I 
hope it will have a good effect by putting it in the people’s power to de- 
fend themselves, which they are both able and willing tod 

provided with proper materials. 


o were they 
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CourT-DINNER BILL.— 
Mr John Lawrence Dr 
June 14 1752 To Cash lay’d Out for Court Diner. . £4,12.6 
To 2 Bowles punch ay 16 
“ 38 . . . 


2 Do 
5 Bottles Wine . ‘ - ; ‘ 13.4 
4 “ Beer . ‘ a ‘ ‘ 6 
Table Beer. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 1.6 
To Dressing Diner And Attendance. 1.10 
£7.19.4 
July 13th. Then Recd the above Contents #r me 
Wo BIDDLE 
A CENTENNIAL RELIC.— 
May 6, 1876. 


DEAR S1r,—I Wish to Inquire Of you, what it will Cost me to hav 
you to Serch the Records of your Chirch, Of One Chief Justice William 
Allen & His father famuley record, if it is recorded thare. I want to 
make Out his famuley record. Thare was in his family three Boys & thar 
names was William, Thomas Samuel & sum others we think but cannot 
Name them for Sirtan. the father died in 1725 At Philadelphia & was 
bered from the High Church—his Boyes came to the City of Newyork 
two years or thare Abouts. 

So I wish to make out a pedegree of Thomas & William. William 
was a Chief Justice of Pa. in 1767 By King George the forth 
& at the Approach of the revolutionary war he chief went to England 
& Died in Rept 1780. now I want the boyes father famuely record. 
Can you give me Sum Clue to it. By the next return mail. 


CorRECTION.—In the list of officers of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, printed on page 490 of Volume X. of the PENNSYLVANIA 
MAGAZINE, the name of J. Edward Carpenter, treasurer, was inadver- 
tently omitted.— EDITOR. 


“THE OLD SULLIVAN Roap.”—The Rev. H. M. Kieffer, editor of 
The Guardian (a monthly issued by the Reformed Church in this city), 
is contributing a series of interesting sketches of a local and general his- 
torical character relating to the road over which Sullivan and his division 
in 1779 proceeded against the Indians. Notwithstanding the lapse of a 
century, it may still be traced in many localities in its course through 
the State. Among the collections of the Historical Society of ——- 
vania is a portion of a pine-tree into which has been not unartistically 
cut by a soldier of the expedition “ Hell’s Kitchen,” the suggestive 
— given to a camp in the wilderness region of the Pocono in Monroe 

unty. 


Queries. 


Rev. ANDREW Morton.—I am inclined to think the Rev. Andrew 
Marton, rector of St. Thomas’ Church, Hunterdon County, N. J., men- 
tioned on p. 258, Vol. X., was the same Andrew Morton who was tutor 
in the College and Academy of Philadelphia from March, 1753, to Octo- 
ber, 1759. Dr. Peters reported to the trustees, 1 August, 1759, inter alia, 
that ‘“‘ Mr. Morton, now one of the Tutors in the Latin School, had given 
them Notice of his Intentions to accept an Invitation he had received 








| 
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to take the charge of the Public School at Bohemia and made them the 
most grateful acknowledgments for the many Favors they had conferred 
upon him and particularly for their late Advancement of him into the 
Latin School, intimating at the same time that if there should be a 
vacancy in the English School and they should think him worthy of that 
Professorship, it might induce him to alter his intentions.” 

What is known of his history subsequent to his St. Thomas rector- 
ship? T. H. M. 


BACHELOR’s HALu.—In a letter dated from Philadelphia, 27th Janu- 
ary, 1742, some account is given of a visit to “‘ Bachelor’s Hall.” The 
location of this hall is requested. J. F. T. 

Muncy, Pa. 


THomAs LLoyp oF MeERIon.—In the April [1886] number of the 
PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE is the statement: “Said William ap Ed- 
ward’s daughter Elizabeth married Thomas Lloyd of Merriam township.” 

I should like to know the parentage and place of emigration. 

SAMUEL TROTH. 


Replies. 


RuHoADs.—In answer to inquiry of P. MacF., Jr., as to date of death 
of Samuel Rhoads (not Rhoades), mayor of Philadelphia in 1774, I would 
reply that it occurred at Philadelphia, December 14, 1784. H. D. B. 


E. T. W. B.—Henry Miller, for a few months one of the publishers 
of the Lancaster Gazette in 1752, began the publication of the Staatsbote 
at Philadelphia ten years later. A sketch of this enterprising printer 
and his newspaper, by Prof. Oswald Seidensticker, will appear in the 
forthcoming number of the Deutsch-Americanisches Magazin. A few files 
of the Gazette will be found in the Collections of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. J. 


THE Lottine PuRCcHASE.—The Indian purchase sometimes called 
the “Last Purchase,” above the Falls of Trenton, is called the “ Lotting 
Purchase,” I suppose, from its being allotted among the Proprietors of 
West Jersey. These lots extended far into East Jersey. Probably all 
of the surveys are recorded in Book A, 1714-20, Surveyor-General’s 
office, Burlington, N. J. 

CAMDEN, N. J. WILLIAM JOHN Ports. 


Mary BEcKET (Vol. X. p. 481).—A correspondent in New York re- 
minds me that it was not Mary, but her mother, the supposititious Eleanor 
Percy, whom tradition has made the “ward in chancery.” The story 
may be found, with all its amplifications and lack of authorities, in 
Davis’s “ History of Bucks County,” 1876, pp. 87,107. Two of M. B.’s 
descendants have also written to ask why I think that she was a young 
child when she came to America. It seems to me that this is the infer- 
ence to be drawn from Haydock’s letters. See extracts, ante p. 482, es- 
pecially the expressions “hope shee may in tyme (italics mine) be in a 
capacity,” etc., “ desire she may improve her handwriting,” also the fol- 
lowing from same letters: 

“Shee is growing up & wee hope in a little tyme may be capable of 
doing some kind of service; I understand by y° tenour of severall of 
thyne, y‘ at p’sent husbandry is like to turne to y® best profit, yet I can- 
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not promise to myselfe y* y® childs stay for any considerable tyme w” 
H: B can turn to her profitt; But dear ffriend wee understand y* y* 
Governor’ wife is for comeing to those parts; now if in tyme shee might 
be of service in y* family, as to (illegible) of y® children &c. we should in 
y* be glad, hopeing of her good education & Instruction in y* way of 
truth, w™ is y°® principall thing wee have in our eye, although her good 
wee desire every way: & if that way open not, if anoth™ approved of by 

ou do open, wee leave her to you,” . . . “shee now may a little put her 
ot to something, w™ may also be bett® for y* child” .. . “ As to her 
table wages the Agreement w” H: B: was onely for one year, w™ wee 
were free in because of his trouble in taking her over, then she was left 
to you” .. . “wee are content the same be allowed for 2 years and for 
y° tyme shee is there long" shall leave to you” . . . “we tould them they 
might expect some place in due tyme” . . . “‘ till some such place offer, 
if you think it is for y* child’s good, we are content, shee be w them,” 
. . . and, speaking of a letter from Mary herself, “one Expression in hers 
was strange as that she should hear wee sayd shee was a disobedyent 
child, w™ we neith™ have s* or had occasion for it, but hope y°® contrary.” 
From this it would appear that she was then too young to be set at 
heavy tasks, and persons of more luxurious habits are apt to forget at 
what a very early age children who are expected to help themselves 
during life are taught to work. 

A friend who has seen a copy of the letter thinks that the phrase 
“shee is growing up” would indicate a less tender age than I have given 
her; and yet it so happens that within my own experience, only last 
summer, a little English maiden of but ten years waited upon my family 
in a most satisfactory way, and her mother states her reason for wishing 
to remove the child from the dangers of London life in these very words, 
“She is now growing up.” 

The next extract may or may not relate to Mary Becket. I give it 
for what it may be worth. Henry Haydock, writing from Warrington 
to Mr. Pemberton, under date of “y*® 27" of 6 mo: 1686,” nearly two 
years after Mary’s arrival, encloses an account for shoes sent to the sev- 
eral members of the family,—two pair for Mr. P., one pair for his wife, 
one for his daughter, another for his son, and “‘a pr for y® letel child,” 
repeated in the letter with the variation, “a pr littell ones,” costing, by 
the way, only one shilling, while the daughter’s are charged at 1/6, and 
the son’s at 1/8. A descendant tells me that at this time his ancestor, 
Mr. Pemberton, had no little child of his own, and we know that Mary 
was then living with his family. 

Another correspondent is reluctant to abandon Mary’s claims to gentle 
birth. All that I would venture to assert at present about this is that if 
she was a person of quality she did not bring the insignia of her rank 
with her. A gentleman in Massachusetts, who is preparing for publica- 
tion a genealogy of the Bowne family, suggests to me that the growth of 
this romantic story may be traced to the tiny germ of a scribe’s error in 
placing a full stop after the names of the Baker family in the ship’s pas- 
senger-list, whereby “Mary Becket & 10 servts named,” etc., are made 
to stand together in one clause. Even those who have held that this 
princely retinue belonged to Mary have found a difficulty in ascribing 
to her, under the circumstances, such a train of pages and footmen,—for 
the supposed menials, with one exception, are males,—and have consid- 
ered them husbandmen or the like, which is doubtless true. One Mar- 
— Bradley, writing from England to the elder Pemberton, 4 mo. 1, 

684, says, “‘I can heare of no husbandman that is willing to come so 
far, but Margaret Baker tould me she intended to take over 4 or 5 men & 
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” 


she thought they might help . . . with one to hould him plowe... 
It is not unlikely that when she learned of the needs of the colony she 
concluded to bring more than the four or five at first thought of. But 
the “servants” were not Mary’s. 

The only valuable addition to our information acquired by the replies 
with which I have so far been kindly favored relates to the time when 
M. B. first became the subject of the Percy tradition, but this must be 


left for your next number. 
THOMAS STEWARDSON. 


BACHELOR’s Hatu.—This “ Hall,” with its surrounding grounds, was 
located on the square now bounded by Poplar, Shackamaxon, Beach, 
and Allen Streets, Kensington. It was erected prior to 1728, and for 
some years was a favorite resort on festive occasions. During the visits 
of Count Zinzendorf in 1742, and Rev. John Murray (the Universalist 
preacher) in 1770, they preached there. 


SusQuEHANNA.—Heckewelder, in his “Indian Names of Rivers, 
Creeks, and other Noted Places in Pennsylvania, together with their 
Meaning, &c.” (original MS., Hist. Soc. Pa.), states: “The Indians (Len- 
ape) distinguish the River which we call Susquehanna thus: The 

orth Branch they call M’chwewamisipu, or to shorten it M’chwewor- 
mink, from which we have made it Wyoming. Their word implies: the 
River on which are extensive clear Flats. The Six Nations, according to 
Pyrleus [Moravian missionary| call it Gahonta, which hath the same 
meaning. 

“The West Branch they call Quenischdchachgekhanne, but to shorten it 
they say Quenischachachki. The word implies: the River which has the 
long reaches or straight courses in it. 

“From the forks, where now the town of Northumberland stands, 
downwards, they have a name (this word I have lost) which implies: the 
Great Bay River. The word Susquehanna, properly Sisquehdnne, from 
Sisku for mud, and hanne, a stream, was probably at an early time of the 
settling of this country, overheard by some white person while the In- 
dians were at the time of a flood or freshet remarking: Juh! Achstsque- 
hanne or Stsquehanna which is: how muddy the stream is, and therefore 
taken as the proper name of the River. Any stream that has become 
muddy, will at the time it is so, be called Stsquehanna.” 


Rev. ANDREW Morton.—The following is a copy of an old manu- 
script found among the papers left by Rev. William Deas, rector of St. 
Thomas’s and St. Andrew’s Churches, of Hunterdon County, N. J. (see 
PENNA. MAG., Vol. X. p. 256). It indicates, apparently, an instance of 
the partisan intolerance of those stormy times which preceded the 
American Revolution. The paper is without date, but it is certain that 
Mr. Morton preceded Mr. Frazer. The rectorship of the latter began in 
1768. In a letter from him to Rev. Dr. Benton, Bishop of London, dated 
Amwell, N. J., October 20, 1768, he says, “‘ The late unhappy differences 
between this Congregation (St. Andrew’s) and my unhappy predecessor, 
together with the long Vacancy that ensu’d has rendered the Situation 
of this Church truly lamentabie.” It seems probable the vacancy in the 
Kingwood (now Alexandria) Church was not very “long;” for Hon. 
John Stevens, in behalf of the American purchasers of the West Jersey 
Land Society’s great tract in Hunterdon County, stipulated Oct. 4, 1766, 
for the peer of ten pounds per annum “to Establish the Gospel in 
Amwell and Kingwood Churches ;” and the first receipt for this by the 
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vestry is dated December 4, 1768. These contributions were all made to 
the Kingwood Church, and continued regularly till November 22, 1773. 

The old paper is very much worn, and in some places entirely gone. 
The missing places are supplied in italics. 


Rev‘ Sir: 

We, the Wardens and Vestry of St. Thomas’s Church in the Township 
of Kingwood & County of Hunterdon, New Jersey, having voluntarily 
met to consider what measures will be most we pad for us to take in our 
distressed state beg Leave to assure You That our Hearts are deeply 
penetrated with the sense of your Afflictions; the sympathetic sorrow we 
feel has cast a cold and heavy damp on our sinking spirits and spread an 
universal gloom. 

With the greatest Detestation and Abhorrence have we seen those 
base methods which have been tried to wound your Reputation and you 
persecuted by the Enemies of our Church with all the Virulence that 
misguided zeal can inspire or Malice dictate. 

Though we glory in the name of Englishmen, as being subjects to the 
best of Kings and live under the happiest Constitution in the universe, 
yet so far are we from being countenanced and encouraged in the Pro- 
fession of the established Religion of the Church of England that we 
find ourselves hardly tolerated. 

Being Witnesses of your whole conduct and truly sensible of the great 
pains you have taken ¢o inculcate the doctrines of rational Religion since 
you came amongst us we have neither been imposed on by the deep plotting 
of a malicious & revengeful Family nor the repeated and ungenerous 
Clamors of a hot-headed Populace who have omitted no opportunity to 
distress you & deepen your sorrow. 

We must have been stupid if we were ignorant y the outrageous Designs 
of a Sett of Men who never failed to demonstrate down to the lowest petty 
annoyances ... tothem; For why should Warrant after Warrant be 
issued against You when the King’s Writ was out, nay after You had 
voluntarily given a Security to the Judge of the Court for your appear- 
ance? hy should a Reward be offered to any man who would appre- 
hend You as if you had been a Murderer or Traitor to your King? Why 
should scurrilous Advertisements be printed & dispersed over many parts 
of this and the neighboring Province to stigmatize You with Crimes 
before You had a Trial & make the World believe You had made your 
escape from the officers of justice? 

Must You be thus debar’d of the common Rights of a British subject? 
O Liberty, whither art thou fled! O sacred Religion, how deeply hast 
thou been wounded ! 

Amidst our afflictions it is our happiness to know that Your Enemies 
cannot finally condemn You unheard, & we heartily wish that Justice 
may take place so that with us the World may ere long be convinced of 
the Horridness of the Plot which has been formed against You, & the 
Cruelty with which You have been treated. 

But as it will take some time to decide this Matter we see no reason 
why you should, in the mean time, gratify our Enemies by desisting any 
longer from the performance of the offices of the Church Service. 

Being deprived of the publick Worship of God in that Way which our 
Conscience dictates to us to be right we seem like sheep abandoned to 
the thorny Wilderness of the world without a Shepherd—without a 
spiritual Guide; and we earnestly request that You would resume your 
sacred Office again among us. 

That You may soon have a happy Deliverance from the Power of your 
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cruel a & that Almighty God may protect and Defend his Church 


in these Wilds of America against the malicious i of every Foe 
without and every Traitor within is the devout prayer o 
Dear Sir 
Your Most Affectionate 
And most humble Servants. 

(Here follow the names of the Wardens and Vestrymen.) Under- 
neath is written, “To the Revd. Mr. Morton.” 

Any information relative to Rev. Mr. Morton’s previous or subsequent 
history will be thankfully received. 

Pirtstown, N. J., March 8, 1887. Henry RACE. 


E. V. B.—Mention is frequently made of both of these public-houses 
in our Provincial history. John Hays’s was located (now Weaversville, 
Northampton County) on the road leading from Bethlehem to Gnaden- 
htitten, which road had been laid out in 1747, it being urged by the 

titioners “that many inhabitants of this and the neighboring Prov- 
inces have sn po occasion of going beyond the Blue Mountains to 
Mahoning Creek and to the Healing Waters lying not far from thence.” 
Nicholas Opplinger’s was located on the road to Fort Allen, where it 
leaves the Lehigh just above the Gap and skirts the “Fire Line Hill” 
along the Aquanshicola, a mile from its mouth. 


NECcROLOGIST.—The deaths of members of the Society are usually an- 
nounced at the stated meetings. Since the Ist January, 1887, notice of 
the decease of the following “ Resident members” has been received : 

Isaac Lea, elected 27 September, 1826. 
Samuel Chew, elected 12 May, 1856. 

R. Ashhurst Bowie, elected 13 June, 1859. 
Thomas Ridgway, elected 22 February, 1871. 
E. Coppée Mitchell, elected 12 March, 1881. 
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